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ABSTRACT 


Local currencies have been founded in dozens of communities around the United 
States. By printing their own money that can only be used at participating local 
merchants or service providers, or in direct exchange with community members, ad¬ 
vocates of local currencies try to reinvigorate local commerce, demonstrate community 
opposition to “big box” retailers and globalization, and support local employment. 
Although many local currencies have been founded, most of them have had only 
limited success, but even where local currencies fail to thrive, they raise important 
questions about the ways in which we organize institutions. This dissertation has two 
key concerns that emerge from those questions, the hrst of which is to explore the 
ways in which the meaning of money is reconhgured by the organizers and the users 
of local currencies. Second, this project seeks to explain the conditions under which 
local currencies operate, with the goal of building an understanding of how organiza¬ 
tions successfully challenge the deeply embedded and institutionalized practices that 
surround the use of money. 

Local currencies are an innovative form of community economic organization that 
has previously gone under-studied by scholars. This project, the hrst to address 
local currencies with a large set of quantitative macro-level data as well as case- 
oriented archival and survey data, adds to knowledge of movement development and 
maintenance, and the social construction and use of money. Local currency reminds us 
that the systems of dollars and cents are socially constructed and that they therefore 
are changeable. But changing institutions that are part of our everyday life is difficult; 
because the use of money is so deeply embedded in routines and institutions, it’s 
difficult to even ask questions about money: Where does money come from? Why do 
we trust it? And how might alternatives to money work? Local currency reminds us 
that money is not necessarily as “real” as we tend to think and it invites us to think 
about the system of institutions in which we live. 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION 


Since money is nothing but the indifferent means for concrete and in¬ 
finitely varied purposes, its quantity is the only important determination 
as far as we are concerned. With reference to money, we do not ask what 


and how, but how much. (Simmel 1990 259) 


Except when we lack it, we tend to think very little about money, at least in any 
specihc sense. We usually think little of what money means, how it is produced, and 
what consequences its particular characteristics have for us. While these consequences 
are very real, money, generally, is not. Its value is no longer reinforced by storehouses 
of gold, the relative worth of national currencies can be set by policy boards rather 
than volume of imports and exports, and electronic transactions strip money of its 
materiality. In this way, money is a massively reihed object, a thing whose use 
permeates our lives from the levels of micro-interaction to macro-social organization 
on national and international stages, the construction of which we generally leave 
un-explored or misunderstood. 

Occasionally money is subject to some debate, usually when nations are young 
or undergoing signihcant transformations. At other times, money is temporarily re- 
conhgured, as was seen during the Great Depression, when communities across the 
United States adopted scrip currency that circulated locally and compensated for 
the shortage of federal dollars. Contemporarily, the value of money is given great 
attention when we consider issues such as foreign debt or interest rates, but such 
considerations rarely focus on the meaning of money, explore particular relationships 
within our economies, or allow for the possibility of alternative systems of money. 
This persistence of a particular form of money reflects money’s extraordinary insti¬ 
tutionalization, and suggests the difficulty to be encountered when attempting to 
transform money. 
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Money as an object of study and a subject of contention can be considered from 
several perspectives, so I draw on diverse areas of scholarship in this dissertation. The 
hrst of these is the sociology of money, a held of study that has received increased little 
explicit attention in contemporary sociology. This conceptual understanding of money 
overlaps with the kind of everyday work done by both activists and international 
bankers - work that involves collective action framing, organization, and mobilization. 
Consequently, I integrate ideas from the sociology of money with research in social 
movements, institutions, and the diffusion of practices. 


Local currency 


As a way to enter the world of examined money, the dissertation takes as its empiri¬ 
cal object the projects that have emerged around the world to re-make money, for a 
variety of reasons that include economic stability, environmental preservation, com¬ 
munity relationships, and scarcity of external trade. Some forms of local money, such 


as Bali’s arayan hanjar (Lietaer 2001) are natural, embedded in culture and commu¬ 


nity just as strongly as the dollar is in the United States, but stand so separate from 
national currency as to be startling to observers; others, such as local currencies in 
the United States, face tremendous obstacles: Because money is both a product of 
institutions and an institution in itself, reshaping it — whether to accomplish social 
movement aims or reinvigorate an economy — is difficult. 

Local currencies such as “Ithaca Hours” and Greenville, Massachusetts’ “Valley 
Dollars” have existed in the United States since the early 1990s as efforts to advocate 


local, community-based trade (Swann and Witt 1995). Essentially, these currencies 


are printed money issued by a local organization and redeemed for partial or full 
payment to supporting merchants or other participants outside the retail sector. By 
circulating money that can only be spent locally, users of these alternative currencies 
express support for community-based employment, higher wages, and social capital 
(e.g. Seyfang||2001a , Williams et al.||2001 ), demonstrate opposition to globalization of 
trade (e.g. Pacione||1997b Tibbett||1997), signal community self-reliance (e.g. Purdue 


et al. 1997), and, according to some advocates, humanize the economics of exchange 
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(e.g. Dobson 1993). In the years since the initial founding of pioneering local currency 
projects such as those in Ithaca and Greenville, dozens of similar projects have been 
founded in other communities around the United States. 

Local currencies are in a broader family of progressive economic projects that also 


includes the revival of barter (Marin and Schnitzer 2002), projects such as “Time 
Dollars” and Local Exchange Trading Systems (LETS) ( |Cahn|2000 Boyle|2000a ), and 
general efforts for local economic sustainability and equity (|Douthwaite|1996 Raddon 


2003). Local currencies are quite distinct from these activities, however. On the one 


hand, they differ from barter because they preserve the universality of exchange made 


possible by money systems (Simmel 1990, Dodd 1994), whereas barter requires that 


each party to an exchange have something of value to the other (Coleman 1990 120). 
On the other hand, unlike Time Dollar or LETS projects, in which “an individual’s 


credit/debit balance does not affect their ability to trade” (Pacione 1997b 1182), 
trade with local currency requires having cash on handj^ What makes local currency 
a particularly interesting case for studying institutions, however, is that it confronts 
the powerful system of national money. 

Local currencies challenge the federal money system in several ways, both in con¬ 
cept and in practice. By being bound to a narrow geographic location, local currencies 
hrst serve to demarcate communities as separate social and economic units from the 


national system. According to Gill Seyfang (2001a 62-3), unlike national currency, 
local money cannot “leak away;” it “circulates and re-circulates locally, passing from 
one person or business to another within a locality, multiplying the wealth created. 


each time it is spent.” Second, as Pacione (1997b) describes, the value of local cur¬ 
rency lies solely in the labor or products that it represents, rather than in speculation 
on its value or on interest]^ This explicit value has the added effect, as advocate Susan 
Witt writes, of linking participants “inextricably to a particular place and time” so 


'^As discussed later, LETS and local currencies do share some important similarities: Both at¬ 
tempt to mobilize household or otherwise non-commodified labor, and both are marked by local 
geographic boundaries^ _ 

^Magrit Kennedy (1995) estimates that as much as fifty percent of the costs of Western European 
goods and services is due to interest; Siemens makes more money through speculation on currency 
markets than through the actual production of goods or services (Duchro^|1995 1. 
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that users “know more fully the story of items purchased ... Such stories, formed from 
real life experience, work in the imagination to foster responsible consumer choices 


and re-establish a commitment to the community” (Witt 1998) 


Local currency, then, is about both community identity and economic viability. 
In this sense, the creators of local currency reflect some of the national level unease 
felt by European nations adopting the Euro (e.g. Cohen||2004 1998), unease displayed 
prominently in the summer 2005 defeat of the European Constitution in nations such 
as France and Belgium. Establishing a local currency is a sharp signal of the attempt 
to remain — or become — at least partially independent from the homogenizing 
force of national or international money. Nonetheless, while local currencies challenge 
some of the functions of national money, they still rely on some of the things that 
make it work. In particular, although some advocates of local currency reject the 
effects of national money, they recognize that communities can rarely be fully self- 
sufficient. In keeping with this, Richard Douthwaite refers to local currencies as being 


complementary to, not replacements for, national money (Douthwaite 1996). In a 


very practical sense, advocates of local currency have also found that in generating 
their own money they must solve many of the same problems that plague national 
currencies: They must carefully gauge the demand for their currency by tracking 
spending, and they must prevent counterfeiting by creating notes that are hard to 
duplicate]^ Further theoretical consideration of money systems illustrates additional 
important characteristics of currency. 


Conceptualizing money 


As suggested by Cohen’s (2004, 1998) discussions of the European Union and the dol¬ 


larization of non-American currencies, the use of money as a tool of political, cultural, 
and geographic differentiation is not new. In his detailed account of the history of 


national currency Helleiner (2003) argues that while technological advances allowed 


for the affordable mass-production of coins and bank notes, four key political mo- 


^David Boyle (2000a) describes counterfeit safeguard procedures as simple as using papers hand¬ 
made from local plants, and hand-signing each note, to the use of high-tech materials like heat- 
sensitive inks. 
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tivations spurred the institution of territorial money: first is the desire to create a 
national market by reducing transaction costs (and increasing the costs for interna¬ 
tional trade); second is the desire to control domestic money supply; third is the desire 
to implement nationwide taxation and efficient government spending; and fourth is 
the desire to construct and strengthen national identities. 

None of these motivations are distant from those that drive local currency: both 
are efforts to establish control over domestic (or local) markets and to differentiate 
the nation or community from the broader world, for a set of economic and political 
reasons 0 

As developed in the subsequent chapters, money and the study of work to trans¬ 
form money through the use of local currency promise a number of intriguing possi¬ 
bilities for sociological study. Local currency reminds us that the systems of dollars 
and cents, buying and selling, are socially constructed, and that they therefore are 
changeable. But changing institutions that are part of our everyday life is difficult; 
because the use of money is so deeply embedded in routes and institutions, it’s dif- 
hcult to even ask questions about money: Where does money come from? Why do 
we trust it? And how might alternatives to money work? Local currency reminds us 
that money is not necessarily as “real” as we tend to think, and it invites us to think 
about the system of institutions in which we live. 

Local Currency in the United States 

I explore local currency in the United States in order to consider elements of social 
movements, institutional change, and the sociology of money. The main research ques¬ 
tions that guide this project are derived from the history and theoretical discussion 
that follow this introduction: How is money reshaped by local currency organizers 
in order to build a (functional or short-lived) local money system? And, how do 
various factors — city-level conditions, elements of currency projects themselves, and 
characteristics of project organizers — affect the outcomes of local currency projects? 
To explore these questions I will draw on both the broad-scale population of local 


"‘See chapter 0 for more detailed discussion. 
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currency efforts in the U.S., as well as on more detailed case-study data. 

Chapter describes local currency in detail, and offers a discussion of early and 
contemporary local currencies. I situate local currency in a series of economic and 
historical movements, with parallels both outside of the United States as well as in 
other efforts at progressive economic reform. 

In Chapter I review the theoretical underpinnings of this project, with a more 
detailed orientation to the sociological study of social movements and the sociology 
of money: I further tie the above research questions to existing literature and suggest 
the ways in which this project can contribute to further theoretical contributions in 
those areas. 

In Chapter]^ I describe the data collected and used in this dissertation, and flesh 
out a description of how local currency programs look and operate in the United 
States. The three empirically-based chapters that follow draw on this data to inform 
questions about the process of re-defining money for local purposes, how local cur¬ 
rency is operated and organized, and how currency projects are maintained over time. 
Finally, in Chapter I conclude with suggestions for further research and develop¬ 
ment of stronger approaches to the sociology of money and institutional change. 
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CHAPTER 2 

LOCAL CURRENCY IN FOCUS 


In many ways, the history of local currency is the history of money, writ small. 

The history and development of money has been explored in detail by numerous 
scholars, many of whom have recognized the moral, philosophical, and political im¬ 
portance of money. In relatively recent American history, concern over the state’s 
appropriate role in the issuance and management of money preceded the Revolu¬ 


tionary War as a matter of both economics and politics (e.g. Galbraith 1995 [1975 


Dunn 1998). Dewey| (1912), for example, describes how the ban by Parliament of 
colony-issued currency pleased some — who sought to avoid the hassle of managing 
overlapping or incompatible local scrip monies — but also sparked a rise in regional 
banking that would eventually prompt Parliament to act again to shut down colo¬ 
nial banks. Following the Revolutionary War, itself funded by the Continental scrip 
that would quickly become worthless, the production of money became a key issue in 


the drafting of the U.S. Constitution. Reviewing this debate, Cohen-Mitchell (1998) 
writes: 


Debates within Congress about paper money were vociferous. Thomas 
Jefferson and his camp argued that regions should retain the rights of 
issuance, in part to avoid the abuse that might ensue if the federal gov¬ 
ernment came to control this key instrument of economic power. Alexan¬ 
der Hamilton, on the other hand, was flatly opposed to paper money on 
principle, citing the long history of fraud and abuse on the part of its 
regional and local issuers that had often left citizens holding a plethora 
of worthless currencies. Hamilton’s proved the more persuasive voice and 
the Constitution forbade states to “coin Money,” to “emit Bills of Credit,” 
and to “make any Thing but gold and silver Coin a Tender in Payment of 
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Debts.” The U.S. Constitution also grants to the U.S. Congress the pow¬ 
ers “to borrow Money on the credit of United States,” “to coin Money, 
regulate the Value thereof, £x the Standard of Weights and Measures,” 
and “to provide for the Punishment of counterfeiting the Securities and 
current Coin of United States.” 


Importantly, the Constitution’s focus on coinage as the money of the nation would 
leave legal room for all of the scrip currencies of the depression, the money coupons 


issued in company towns, and contemporary local currency efforts (e.g. Solomon 


1996). 


Debate over money would continue, of course, and Carruthers and Babb (1996) 
provide an overview of one of these important episodes. Before the Civil War, money 


was supported by de facto backing in gold (Nugent 1968) and issued in the form of 
paper currency by a great variety of state banks. The Civil War prompted a run on 
gold, and banks consequently halted what previously had been the standard practice 


of converting scrip to gold on demand (Myers 1970, Hammond 1970). To fund the 
war, the Treasury issued greenbacks, “inconvertible paper money that was by law legal 


tender” (Carruthers and Babb 1996 1561). Greenbacks saw the North through the 
Civil War, but prompted resonant debate after the war’s conclusion, when bullionists 
and greenbackers would battle over what to do with the $450 million in currency and 


dramatically increased national debt. As Carruthers and Babb (1996) write, lines in 
the debate were largely drawn in accordance with economic interests: Bankers and 
hnanciers tended to support the “hard money” position, while farmers, agrarians, and 
nascent Populists backed “soft money.” The authors note that while these economic- 
centered interests are understandable — they note prior histories on this topic by 


Goodwyn (1978), Unger (1964) and Sharkey (1959) as speaking to this relationship 


— they also argue that “these debates played out a conflict that went beyond vested 
interest since they embodied conflicting conceptions of both money and the economy. 


and the role democratic government should have in the capitalist market” (Carruthers 


and Babb 1996 1566). Indeed, they argue, the core of the bullionist-greenbackers 


debate was the extent to which money might be understood as socially-constructed: 
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whether money should have intrinsic “natural” value (rooted in the gold and silver 
that backs it) or could simply represent a measure of value vested by trust and faith 
in the issuer. 

Resolving questions such as those clearly has effect beyond commerce and debt. 


Contemporarily, Cohen (2004, 1998) elaborates on this process at the international 


level, exploring the European Union and the dollarization of non-American currencies, 
and the use of money as a tool of political, cultural, and geographic differentiation. 


Additionally, both Helleiner (2003) and Gilbert and Helleiner (1999) link the tech 


nical capacity to produce money to both state development and the emergence of 
industrial capitalism. Moreover, they note, a perspective emerged that saw money as 
a way for citizens to claim economic and political benehts from government; this per¬ 
spective of money was quite different from the dominant desire for money simply to 
facilitate reliable markets. Interestingly, the same depression that saw the widespread 
emergence of community-based scrip currency also worked to strengthen the bonds 
between national money, the state, and citizens: 

This alternative monetary vision hnally came to fruition on a large scale 
initially during the 1930s when industrial capitalism appeared close to 
collapse and then in a more systematic way after the Second World War 
with the triumph of Keynesian economics. To a greater extent than ever 
before in history, the state came to harness money as a way of linking itself 
to the inhabitants of the territory it governed. And this benefit became a 
central concern of the newly independent countries after the Second World 
War who sought to create national currencies. National currencies were 
seen as a key tool for their project of managing the national economy to 


promote rapid industrial growth and development. (Gilbert and Helleiner 


1999 7) 


As noted earlier, local and complementary currencies are not a new phenomenon 
in the United States, nor throughout the world. The predecessors of contemporary 
local currency projects were frequently utilitarian in nature: During the Civil War, 
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for example, gold and silver coins disappeared from many American streets — pnlled 
from local banks to finance the war — and commnnities snch as Rochester, New York, 
issned printed cnrrency to £11 the gap nntil minted coins re-appeared (see Fignre [2Y| . 
Later, local cnrrencies were nsed to prop np commnnities devastated by depression, 
both in the U.S. and abroad. In Worgl, Anstria, in 1932, deflation left money in short 
snpply. Locally-issned stamp scrip gave citizens new means to engage in trade, and 
strong incentive to do so, becanse the scrip was only usable within a certain period 


of time (Helleiner 2003, Lietaer 2001); and the German state of Oldenburg issued 


elaborate regional scrip in 1921 (see Figure 2.2). In the U.S. a writer in a volume 


of the American Labor Review (Anonymous 1933) describes in detail how Ohio’s 
“Yellow Springs Exchange” implemented a regional system of scrip currency in 1933. 
More broadly, stamp scrip issued by American municipalities or states caught on so 
quickly that by early 1933 as many one million Americans were using scrip in their 


communities (Helleiner 2003 159). 
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Figure 2.1: Monroe County-issued scrip currency 

Although many early local currency implementations were in part utilitarian - 
stopgaps in a temporary shortage of federal money, for example - they did also reflect 
the social power of currency. For example, money could be used for social control, 
as in company-owned mining where paying employees in company scrip ensured that 
workers’ paychecks would be redeemed at the town’s own (company-owned) general 
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Figure 2.2: Oldenburg, Germany, currency of 1921 


stores and banks (e.g. Allen 1966, Carlson 2003[ ). 


Contemporary local currency 


What the history of territorial money and the precedents for local currency each 
conhrm is the potential for money to be both manipulated in the service of as well 
as stand symbolic of, numerous processes, market and nation formation, identity, 
and personal sentiment. In this sense, the story of contemporary local currency is 
remarkably similar to that of territorial money. Both are efforts to establish con¬ 
trol over markets and to differentiate the nation or community from the broader 
world, for a set of economic and political reasons. These motivations are quite in 
line — though translated to the the community level — with the four arguments 


^Carlson does note that not all company towns used money as a tool for social control. Some 
that issued local scrip provided for its easy conversion to the dollar to allow workers to send money 
home. Paternalism was the mark of the camp, however. Prosperity was at the discretion of the 
company, and a “iob in a company town was more than employment, it was a way of life—the boss’s 
way” ( |Carlson|[200^ 198). 
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made by Helleiner (2003) to explain the emergence of territorial currency: first is the 
desire to create a national market by reducing transaction costs (and increasing the 
costs for international trade); second is the desire to control domestic money sup¬ 
ply; third is the desire to implement nationwide taxation and efficient government 
spending; and fourth is the desire to construct and strengthen national identities. 
Indeed, as Helleiner observes elsewhere, “local currencies are meant to promote a 
more localized sense of economic space, the capacity of local communities to manage 
money actively to serve political goals, and a more communitarian sense of identity” 


(Helleiner 2000:37). As described in detail in later discussions of organizer surveys 
conducted as part of this dissertation, the specihc goals driving local currency partici¬ 


pants vary widely. While Helleiner (2000) identihes local currencies with specihc goals 
of the green movement, others suggest multiple political and social motivations not 


strictly tied to the green movement. Raddon (2000) focuses on gender, for example. 


while Williams (2001) identihes the job-creation possibilities of LETS programs, and 


Seyfang (2002b) focuses on comparative development and inclusion of marginalized 
community members. 

Nonetheless, two elements of local currency are signihcantly similar across 
projects: Instead of a temporary solution to a lack of money supply, as they were in 
the 1930s, local currencies now are identihed as “part of a sustained transnational 
movement that explicitly aims to challenge territorial currencies and use more ‘local- 


ist’ monetary structures as a tool for permanent social change” (Helleiner 2003 222). 
The second common thread rehects some liability: by comparison, the markets, prac¬ 
tices, and helds of organizations that have formed around national currency are far 
stronger than they once were, and far fewer people are using alternative currency than 
were doing so in 1933. So, while the nature of the challenge posed by local currency 
is diherent, so too is the institutional climate in which money is used. 

To test this institutional climate, Ralph Borsodi experimented with a local cur¬ 
rency he called the “Constant.” The Constant was launched in Exeter, New Hamp¬ 
shire in 1972 and was sold to buyers through a local bank. Borsodi and Robert Swann 
(the latter of whom would later be a co-founder of the E. F. Schumacher Society) 
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backed the Constant nominally with a set of 30 commodities that Borsodi had tracked 
over a number of years, including barley, soy beans, and gold. The Constant gained 
popularity in Exter, but the experiment was only carried out for one year. Nonethe¬ 
less, Borsodi was satished, and argued that the Constant represented proof that 
shoppers and markets could be persuaded to use a monetary system other than the 


federal one (Swann and Witt 1995). Later, Robert Swann would launch another ex¬ 
perimental currency in the region, based on the value of a commodity that he believed 
could literally be regionally contained: the Berk-Share (for Self-Help Association for a 


Regional Economy; see Eigure 2.3) notes were backed by locally-produced cordwood. 


but as Cohen-Mitchell (1998 :20) describes, “the price of cordwood experienced wide 
fluctuations in tandem with the price of domestic heating fuel (caused by the second 
oil crisis in 1979), a product whose price is set outside the community. The Berk- 
Share thus ended up being even more vulnerable to external economic fluctuations 
than it would have been had it tied itself to the U.S. dollar.” 



(J)RDWooD 'Note 


A NON- PROFIT 
CORPORATION 


One ber.k share» i/ux> 

SrANJARD CORP of WOOD. 




Eigure 2.3: The Berk-Share Cordwood note 

The problems of the Berk-Share and the short duration of the Constant experiment 
are indicative of some of the difficulties facing local currencies, as I discuss in detail 
later. What these efforts did serve to do, however, was anchor much of the money- 
related movement that would follow them. The E. F. Schumacher Society — an early 
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source of advocacy for land trusts, community economic development, and socially- 
responsible investing, formed at the behest of Schumacher and designed to implement 


his ideas espoused in his Small is Beautiful ( Schumacher 1 1975) — was co-founded by 
Robert Swann in 1980, and would become a central node in the network of local 
currency projects and community economics around the country as well as around 
the world. Indeed, the Society was critical in the launching of the contemporary local 


currency movement. The Society’s Susan Witt (Witt 1998) describes how an effort 
at self-hnancing kick-started a burgeoning movement: 


It started in 1989 when Frank Tortoriello, the owner of a popular restau¬ 
rant in the southern Berkshires of Massachusetts, was rejected for a bank 
loan to hnance a move to a new location. In a small community word 
spreads quickly. All of us at the E.F. Schumacher Society office frequented 
The Deli. We recognized that Frank had a committed clientele who could 
afford to take a risk to keep the cherished luncheon spot in business. So, 
we suggested that Frank issue “Deli Dollars” as a self-hnancing technique. 

... Frank sold ten-dollar notes for eight dollars and in 30 days had raised 
$5,000. Over the next year, Frank repaid the loan, in sandwiches and 
soup, rather than hard-to-come-by federal dollars. 


The successful Deli Dollars experiment prompted other such efforts in the region. 


such as the Farm Preserve Note (see Figure 2.4): Reading “In Farms We Trust,” 
the Farm Preserve Note was created to help two regional farms weather hnancial 
down-turns, such as brought on by the winter’s high greenhouse heating costs. The 
success of Deli Dollars and Farm Preserve Notes was signihcant enough that the local 
Chamber of Commerce partnered with the E. F. Schumacher Society to issue “Berk- 
Shares” to promote local businesses. In this promotion, “[cjustomers were given one 
Berk-Share for every ten dollars spent in a participating business over the six-week 
summer period. During a three-day redemption period customers could spend their 


Berk-Shares just like dollars in any of the seventy participating stores” (Swann and 


Witt 1995). Over that redemption period, nearly three hundred thousand dollars’ 
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worth of local money was exchanged, marking a signihcant success for the efforts of 
both local merchants and community members. 




Figure 2.4: The Deli Dollar and Farm Preserve Note 


Inspired by these projects, Paul Glover, an Ithaca, New York, “social en¬ 


trepreneur” (Shepperd 2003) began to develop a slightly different model for local 


currency. He envisioned a town-wide currency, issued by the community instead of 
by specihc businesses, that could bring new dollars and purchasing power by “con- 
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necting people with those who need their skills and products” (Boyle 2000a 109). 
Glover convinced 90 local friends and tradespeople to sign up for his fledgling money 
project, and launched local currency in Ithaca with the publication of the Ithaca 
Money newsletter in late 19910 In that hrst issue, Glover outlined several complete 
goals for the program: Greating new jobs and new sources of income; recycling waste 
locally; finding new customers; creating interest-free credit; protecting savings from 


inflation; and insulating Ithaca from the variance in broader economic trends (Boyle 


2000a 109). 


Glover worked relentlessly to promote Ithaca HOURS — so named to reflect the 
value of goods and services that comes from time spent working, the HOUR began 
with a value equivalent to $10 — and the currency is far and away the most suc¬ 
cessful of its type in the United States. The HOUR has funded small-scale local 
commerce — accepted and paid at the grocery store co-op; useful at the the movie 
theater, restaraunts, and other businesses; and used in exchange between neighbors 
and friends for work that would otherwise go unpaid. Glover himself pays his own rent 
in Ithaca HOURS, saying “I can pay for about 95 percent of what I need with them” 
(Douthwaite 1996:82)0 But the Ithaca HOUR has also funded larger projects: the 
local credit union was built partly on HOURS and accepts partial payment on loans 
in local currency, and Glover has used the same principles that founded the Ithaca 
HOUR to launch a fund that would provide health care in the community (Witt||1998 


Jacob etah] 2004a). By virtue of its founding position and success, the Ithaca HOUR 


has been the model for most similar local currencies in the U.S., with Glover offering 
a “Hometown Money Starter Kit” to interested movement entrepreneurs. 

In the years since the founding of the Ithaca HOUR, local currencies have been 
explored as community- and economy-building tools in dozens of U.S. cities (see 
Ghapter|^for more specific discussion of data on U.S. currencies). As noted earlier, 
these currencies are not easily cast into a single ideological mold or overall ambition, 
and likeminded efforts are not at all limited to scrip currencies. Extensive attention 


^The newsletter would later be renamed HOUR Town. 

^The “other five percent” is not insignificant: Glover was able to draw on a Volunteers in Service 
to America (VISTA) grant to work toward the institutionalization of the HOUR (Jacob et al.|2004al. 
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has been paid to two additional complementary currencies. First are Local Exchange 


Trading Systems (Aldridge et ah 2001, Williams et ah 2001, Seyfang 2001b, Fitz¬ 


patrick and Caldwell||2001[ |Wilhams]|1996b[ |Seyfang|[l999[ |2002a[ |Pacione|[l997a||b 


North 1998), or LETS, which function primarily as labor exchanges. LETS generally 


keep centralized accounts of credit and debit rather than issue scrip, though not ex¬ 


clusively (Seyfang 2006a). Like scrip currency, LETS systems offer no interest on an 


account balance, encouraging holders to use, rather than bank, their holdings (Croall 


1997). 


LETS have also received consideration by some governments, particularly in the 
U.K., where they have been explored — and found successful, in some cases — as 
ways to provide effective welfare systems, promote work, and develop useful new social 


networks (Aldridge et ah 2001, Williams et ah 2001, Seyfang 2001b). Indeed, LETS 
participation in the U.K. is substantial: Williams et ah ( |2001 ) End over 300 LETS 
programs, with 22,000 participants and an annual exchange of 4.1 million. 


The second common alternative is the Time Dollar or Time Bank (Cahn 2000 


Boyle 2000a, Seyfang 2002b); while the Time Bank is marked by some of the Do-It- 


Yourself ethos of “alternative” currencies, it is also an attempt to work beyond the 
“green niche” limitations of LETS systems by conscientiously incorporating profes¬ 


sionals and more institutionalized services (Seyfang 2002a). Tracking time ba nk s in 


the U.K., Seyfang (2002b) Ends over 2,000 participants in 36 active programs, with 
almost 64,000 hours of labor exchanged. Because their metaphor of value is generally 
rooted in time more speciEcally than scrip currencies, both Time Banks and LETS 
are more assertive about creating a “Eat” value of labor, and are frequently cited 
as encouraging unpaid, community-building labor to be recognized as important and 


valuable (e.g. |Seyfang||2006bt |Cahn||2000[ ). 

A number of authors have studied or written about scrip currencies directly, both 
in the U.S. and abroad. Much of this research is case study-oriented and emerges from 
close association with currency programs: Jacob et ah (2004a[b) for example, consider 


Ithaca HOURS in detail, and review some of founder Paul Glover’s history. Jacob 


et ah (2004b) End further that although Ithaca HOURS does have genuine utility for 
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both merchants and shoppers — it serves to structure some of the shopping habits of 
its users, for example — it makes up a tiny portion of their overall economic activity. 
The report suggests, instead, that 


[Ithaca HOURS] nevertheless carry a symbolic value far beyond even their 
economic potential. They represent both a celebration of the virtues of a 
self-reliant local economy and a resistance to the dehumanizing effects of 
the global economy. An inquiring survey researcher would be hard pressed 
to discover Ithaca residents unaware of their local currency and who did 
not at least implicitly acknowledge that HOURS stand for the protection 
and enhancement of the quality of their community life. It is arguably 
here, in the symbolic realm rather than in the material world of goods 


and services, that Ithaca HOURS make their lasting contribution. (Jacob 


et al. 2004b :55) 


A detailed case study of local currency in Burlington, Vermont, combined with an 
overview of multiple currency programs internationally, outlines some of the strengths 
and weaknesses of local currencies ( Costanza et al.||2003 ). One interesting suggestion 
made by the authors is that currency systems that use paper money hnd more ready 
acceptance than those based on credit. This echoes what seems to be a persistently 
troubling element of script currencies, in that money is a familiar, easily-mobilized 
concept for exchange, but this easy conceptual understanding comes with a disad¬ 
vantage: why change what works'!]^ The authors suggest that participation by core 
institutions within a community is a particularly steep — but important — hurdle for 
local currencies, and formal, professional organization is critical for currency success. 

Other discussions of local currencies note their nature either as 1) responses to 
economic needs or 2) specialized forms of exchange embedded as deeply into commu¬ 
nity culture as is national currency. The former case is exemplihed by Argentina’s 
“Credits” currency, itself a part of a larger “Global Network of Multi-Reciprocal Ex- 


In this, local currency fits well with Rogers’ (20031 assertion that innovations should be “com¬ 


patible” with existing tools and technologies. But as described subsequently, local currency generally 
fails to meet Rogers’ burden of having a relative advantage over existing options. 
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change Clubs” (Seyfang and Pearson 2000 58) that originated hrst as a barter club 
but later expanded to a more generalized, inter-regional system of exchange with 
nearly a quarter of a million members in 2000 and perhaps a billion dollars’ worth 


of transactions (DeMeulenaere 2000 Primavera 2000, cited in Seyfang and Pearson 


2000). By 2001 and 2002, ongoing economic crisis propelled the system’s growth fur¬ 


ther (Pearson 2003). The latter is exemplihed in discussions such as that of Balinese 


local currencies (Lietaer 2001) that are tightly integrated into community routines, 
and where national currency is left primarily for “export” activities. 

Unlike the currencies noted above, most contemporary local scrip currencies that 


emerge within industrial economies are, as Helleiner (2000) notes, conscientious tools 
of social change, employed to generate (literal) social capital, oppose globalization, 
advocate local businesses over Big Box stores, and generate new (self-)employment 
opportunities for community members. And while LETS systems have seen some 
systematic evaluations and policy-oriented study, perhaps because of their more suc¬ 


cessful proliferation (e.g. Williams et ah 2001), scrip currencies, especially in the 
U.S., have been relatively under-explored. To be sure, they have been described 
and theorized extensively either on their own or as part of a do-it-yourself or “go¬ 
ing local” social movement (e.g. Shuman 1998, Sargisson 2001, Purdue et ah 1997)|^ 


and local currencies have been approached theoretically and academically (e.g. Evans 


2004, Zelizer 2005, North 1998). Collom ( 2005[ ) is further noteworthy for attempt¬ 


ing a larger-scale survey of U.S. scrip currenciesbut large-scale exploration of scrip 
currencies has certainly been the exception rather than the rule. 


Other types of community economics 


To flesh out the diversity of community economics a little further, several additional 
models are also worth noting. One of the most prominent of these is micro-lending 
for which Muhammed Yunis shared the Nobel Prize in 2006. Micro- 

®See Chapter for an extensive consideration of the work done hy currency programs to promote 
local currency. 

®Collom’s study is discussed further in Chapter [^, in consideration of data and analysis of U.S. 
currencies. 


(Yunus 2003 
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lending is the practice of making small loans, often just tens or hundreds of dollars, 
to (usually) self-employed workers, with a relatively short period of repayment and 
no requirement for collateral. Institutions such as the Grameen Bank and FINCA 
International serve tens of millions of clients and have grown dramatically both in ab¬ 
solute magnitude as well as proportion of clients who live below their nations’ poverty 
lines ( Daley-Harris||2004 Table 2) — a measure which is critical for organizations that 
advocate micro-lending as a remedy for extreme poverty. Micro-lending has received 
increasing attention from activist, NGO, and research circles The United Nations, 
for example, declared 2005 to be a year of international focus on microhnance; for a 


thorough review of academic and institutional interest in micro-lending, see Morduch 


(1999), and Kaplan (2000) and Biggart (2001) on specihc research applications for 


micro-lending. Large hnanciers have shown an interest in micro-lending as well, iden¬ 
tifying it as a potentially innovative — and lucrative — private/public collaboration 


(The Economist 1997), albeit one whose prohtability remains hard to assess in some 


situations (Armendariz and Morduch 2005). 


Gommunity-supported agriculture (GSA) efforts are less about economic develop¬ 
ment — though they are attentive to it — than about localism ( Shuman]|1998 ). GSAs 
are born from some of the same urges that prompt local currencies, and contribute 
to the growing “Local First” movement found in many communities. (The Business 
Alliance for Local Living Gommunitie^ tracks many such organizations and currently 
lists 36 across the United States.) In this sense, GSAs are tightly tied to local cur¬ 
rencies’ objective of recirculating money locally, as opposed to exporting it — and 
community control along with it — to distant boardrooms. GSAs are premised on 
community members contracting with local food producers for shares of their product, 
and paying those producers ahead of time, in a process reminiscent of the Berkshires’ 
Farm Preserve Notes. GSAs have been explored as counter-measures to industrial 
agriculture ( Gone and Myhre||2000 ), lower-cost food supplies ( Gooley and Lass||1998 ), 
and as tools for building community (Hinrich^|2000 Hinrichs and Kremer||2002 , Wells 


et al. 1999). 


'http://www.livingeconomies.org/ 
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Finally, the tradition of rotating credit associations, particularly among immigrant 


ethnic communities in the United States, is noteworthy. As Light (1994) describes 
them, variations on such associations were used by Asian, African, and Caribbean 
immigrants to accumulate resources that would benefit contributors and community 
members. Members of rotating credit associations pledge to contribute some amount 
to the group’s pool of money on a regular basis, and the beneficiary of that pooled 
money rotates through the contributors. As Light describes, rotating credit associa¬ 
tions were used to build families’ savings, buy property, and start family businesses. 
According to Light, these associations were important in plotting successful economic 
paths for many immigrant groups. In fact. Light argues that immigrants who held 
on to the tradition of rotating credit had credit more readily available to them than 
many of their children, who sought credit from banks and other hnancial institu¬ 
tions, but who, out of economic disadvantage or outright discrimination, could not 
obtain it. The lessons of rotating credit therefore should be instructive to local cur¬ 
rencies proponents’ efforts to fund community businesses and generate new models 
for lending. 
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CHAPTER 3 

THEORETICAL DISCUSSION 


This dissertation deals primarily with local currency as it relates to social movements. 
In this chapter, I review relevant movement literature in mobilization, movement out¬ 
comes, and organization. I also consider local currency’s implications for money and 
institutions, and examine the limited set of existing scholarship on local currencies. 


Social movements 

Local currency advocates, whether they are moved by perceived injustices in the 
distribution and management of economies, or are motivated to strengthen commu¬ 
nity ties, are engaged in a project of organizing and mobilizing. Despite variety in 
motivation, efforts to build local currency are at their center, movements for social 
change. In some ways, these goals and tactics are quite amenable to existing accounts 
of movements; in other ways, those explanations fail to illuminate certain aspects of 
local currency and its implementation. 

As has been described earlier, local currency projects have several important el¬ 
ements. These elements of organizing, framing, and mobilizing provide entry points 
for considering local currency through the lens of current scholarly perspectives on 
social movements and activism. 


A great deal of local currency work takes place at the level of framing (Snow et ah 


1986, Snow and Benford 1988), which is the process of meaning-making with the intent 


to create collective mobilization. The notion of framing emerges to describe what 
had been lacking in prior theories of mobilization, namely the process of shaping and 
then converting sentiment effectively into action. This may involve either mobilizing 
those already predisposed to action or changing the minds of those who are not. 


As articulated by Snow and Benford (1988), framing requires the identification of 
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a problem as having an achievable solution, and then providing a “vocabulary of 
motives” that make collective action oriented toward that solution not only possible, 
but necessary. That vocabulary needs further to have resonance with actors’ existing 
schemas, a breadth beyond the immediate action that allows it to have meaning to 
larger experience and understandings. Resonance is an elaboration of the “frame 


alignment process” (Snow et al. 1986), which ties framing to the process (familiar 
to resource mobilization) of linking social movement organizations to unmobilized 
pools of potential activists, “such that some set of individual interests, values and 
beliefs and SMO activities, goals, and ideology are congruent and complementary” 


( p8^ 464). 

As discussed further with regard to the process of re-making the meaning of money 
(Chapter]^, local currencies face signihcant problems of framing and meaning. To the 
extent that the use of local currency is at once a familiar process, but one marshalled 
for goals of social or community change, the burden of local currency’s vocabulary 
of motive seems especially heavy. Rooted as it is in mobilizing extrainstitutional 
activity to achieve goals of change, framing may have little to say to the process of 
acting conventionally to achieve unconventional purposes. Framing does, however, 
suggest some expectations about the life course of the local currency movement. 


Framing is understood by Snow and Benford (1988) to be temporally-contingent; 
consequently, later mobilization efforts may be signihcantly shaped by the “master 
frames” that precede them, yet the effectiveness of any particular frame depends 
on factors external to it, such that different constituencies will respond differently 
to framing, and the outcomes of movement efforts will be affected correspondingly. 
Differentiating the effects of external conditions from those of internal shaping of 
meaning is one objective of this project. 

Movement scholars agree that mobilizing structures are critical for social change 
efforts, but there is debate over the operation of those structures. In one of the few 


specihcally-sociological approaches to local currency, Collom (2005) attempts to op¬ 
erationalize resource mobilization-related variables such as income in order to explain 
local currency presence. While his analysis is problematic (see chapter for more 
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discussion of Collom’s work and my own effort to improve on his analysis), his dis¬ 
cussion of resource mobilization is relevant for local currrency, and in fact speaks in 
some ways to the same issues of “favorable climate” that, for example, [Schneiberg 


(2002 

) works with. Resource mobilization ( 

McCarthy and Zald 

1977, 

Jenkins 

i'is;; 


identihes successful movement activity as emerging from specihc sets of constituents 
and benefactors, organizational capabilities and resources (e.g. Cress and Snow||1996 ), 
and professional movement leaders (e.g. Staggenborg 1988). Resource mobilization 
emerged as a corrective to the grievance-based formulations of movements that domi¬ 
nated earlier considerations of movements and depicted movement activity as a depar¬ 
ture from organized orderly behavior (e.g. Smelser [l963 ). By arguing that grievances 
alone could not motivate change-oriented action, McCarthy and Zald shifted the fo¬ 
cus to organizations and organizations’ abilities to provide incentives for people to 
act collectively. 

Another relevant aspect of movement theory is that of political opportunity struc¬ 


ture, which, as articulated by Tarrow (1998 18), argues that movements’ abilities to 
foster change rests in “consistent - but not necessarily formal, permanent, or national 
- dimensions of the political environment which either encourage of discourage peo¬ 
ple from using collective action.” These opportunities may rest in elite allies or other 
openings to change efforts, such as political transitions that allow for increased out¬ 
sider involvement. By drawing on established repertoires of contention ( [Tilly 1978) 
and from existing pools of organized resources ( Morris|1981 ), activists are prepared to 
exploit these opportunities when they arise. Both resource mobilization and political 
opportunity structure suggest similar mechanisms for local currency projects to rise 
and fall: a combination of organizational resources as well as community factors seem 
likely to play a role in the outcomes of local currencies. 

In sharp contrast to resource mobilization-based approaches that identify social 
movements with professional staffs, conscience constituents who provide funding but 
not action (often referred to as “paper members”), local currencies depend on a 
broad set of participants who engage in locally-oriented trade repeatedly and reg¬ 
ularly, but whose activist orientation may vary a great deal. As suggested earlier. 
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for instance, local cnrrencies snpport anti-globalization, do-it-yonrself ethics, and lo¬ 
cal commerce; participants may take part for any or none of these reasons. This 
kind of activity seems congrnent with what has been snggested by Mayer Zald to 


be “ideologically-strnctnred action,” or ISA (Zald 2000), a variety of social move¬ 


ment participation that is markedly different from most taken-for-granted dehnitions 
of social protest. In particnlar, part of Zald’s argnment is that a research focns on 
visibly contentions activity snch as marches, boycotts, and sit-ins, for example, ob- 
scnres important movement-related activity. Attention to activities that are neither 


disrnptive nor facilitated directly by social movement organizations (e.g. Zavestoski 


2003) expands both the scope of stndy bnt also the participant base of movements; 


snch tactics reqnire less commitment to pnblic challenge than more “dangerons” ac¬ 
tivities snch as protest marches, and they allow for a broader set of activist identities. 
Ideologically-strnctnred action is not, however, a problem-free proposition, according 


to critics snch as Klandermans (2000). Klandermans argnes that making ideologi¬ 


cally strnctnred action the dehning characteristic of movement activity makes for an 
overly-broad dehnition, asking: 

First, is it appropriate to exclnde contention as a dehning characteristic 
of movement behavior? Second, is it appropriate to tnrn all kinds of 
ideologically strnctnred action into movement behavior? For some people 
the choice of a partner or a job is ideologically strnctnred ( McAdam|1989 ). 

For others voting is ideologically strnctnred behavior. Bnt I donbt these 


are movement behaviors. (Klandermans 2000 26) 


Klandermans’ argnment is a reasonable one: by broadening the dehnition of what 
“connts” as a movement, scholars may risk losing explanatory power over the phe¬ 
nomenon. At the same time, there are important characteristics of activity embedded 
in institntions or institntionalized behavior that are amenable to movement-oriented 


analysis (Minkoff 2002): these behaviors may indeed contribnte to movement ont- 


comes and they may challenge in valnable ways ont conceptions of how people act 


collectively. Farther, in a so-called “social movement society” (Meyer and Tarrow 
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1998) in which the language and repertoires of protest have been taken up in increas¬ 


ingly institutional situations, attention to the ideologies that underlie action does 
seem quite appropriate. 

From the perspective of social movements, local currencies present an opportunity 
to address some of the questions emerging from Zald’s formulation of ideologically 
structured action. The perspective of ideologically structured action explicitly broad¬ 
ens the range of experiences and ideas that may precede participation in social move¬ 
ments. Whereas much scholarly work in social movements emphasizes prior activist 


experience as a key predictor of both movement leadership (Pakulski 1986, Marullo 


1988) as well as general participation (McAdam 1988), local currencies’ potential for 


heterogeneous motivations as well as their embeddedness in local communities seem 
likely to allow for a very broad set of prior experiences or activist identity to shape 
participation. Consequently, this project uses survey methods to explore in detail 
the question of how local currency organizers emerge and work to mobilize active 
participation. 

Substantively, local currencies present a further opportunity, to study relatively 
underexplored questions of consumption-related movements. Extant work in this area 


of research includes Thompson’s (2003) work on identity and alternative medicine. 


Chester’s (1991) study of consumer activism in health care, and Herrmann’s (1991) 
study of consumer movement organizations. These works suggest that consumer 
activism is an important movement-related phenomenon, and additional studies of 
community bookstores (Miller[]19M) and co-ops ( pc 


5ommer 


1984) demonstrate how con¬ 


sumer movements may lend themselves to particular institutions. Moreover, these are 
movements that take place partly at the level of day-to-day interaction and routine, 
further promoting the importance of considering new ways of participating in move¬ 
ments and new conceptualizations of what constitutes movement behavior. 

Local currencies may be strongly identified with certain local institutions (Boyle 


2000a describes the extensive use of local currency in an Ithaca co-op, for example). 


but because they can be used at any participating merchant, local currencies are not 
necessarily limited to any particular shop. In other words, because they replace the 
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technology of trade, local currencies engender exchange between community institu¬ 
tions, not simply within them, making it possible to link any purchase to civic or 
movement participation. This project, then, contributes to social movement research 
on consumerism by approaching the subject with a genuinely novel case: Local cur¬ 
rencies are about more than the location of exchange, but its meaning at the level of 
the entire community, as well. 

Movement outcomes have also received attention from scholars, from a number 
of different perspectives. The central problem of connecting social movements to 
outcomes of social change is that of causality ( Earl||2000 ). How do researchers tie col¬ 
lective action, insurgency, and protest to outcomes that are so frequently the result of, 
for example, policy changes, court decisions, or legislative processes? The linking of 
non-institutional processes to institutionalized outcomes is a challenging problem for 


both movement organizers and movement scholars. Gamson (1990 [1975]) suggests 
that two important consequences of insurgency for organizations are hrst, acceptance 
as a legitmate contestant for power, implying some level of access to the polity, and 
second the receiving of new advantages, that is the gaining of some material objective 
or desired beneht. For Gamson, these items roughly constitute movement success, 
and he argues that insurgency and bureaucratic organization are correlated with such 


achievement. Gress and Snow (1996) treat success as a function of resources and or¬ 
ganizational viability. While it is clear that organizational outcomes are distinct from 
what we might call “movement outcomes,” Gress and Snow argue that organizations 
that achieve the conjunction of resources necessary to sustain themselves are actually 
able to focus more on movement tasks than on tasks of organizational maintenance. 
An alternative approach to organizational sustainability is the idea that innovative 
or alternative forms of organizing are fostered in some environments and hindered in 


others (Schneiberg 2002). 


Diani (|1997) takes a different approach, arguing that social capital and net¬ 


work ties are movement outcomes in their own right. Diani argues that movement- 
developed social capital is ultimately important in developing movement cultures that 


foster future collective action (This is argued by Taylor 1989 to constitute move- 
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ment “abeyance.”) Taylor and Whittier (1992) make similar arguments about the 


importance of participation in collective action in generating subsequent activist and 
collective identities. For a movement such as local currency, this may be a signih- 
cant element to consider: Given that even organizationally-successful local currencies 
remain small in terms of their economic outcomes, they may nonetheless provide im¬ 
portant solidarity, collective identity, and community ties that are valuable to their 
participants as well as conducive to other movement efforts. In building or promoting 
a particular kind of civic culture, local currency suggests an interesting departure 
from studies of policy- or legislation-related outcomes: The goal of currencies is to 
generate participation that creates a permanent alternative institution, something 
which may take place without any of the other conventionally-measured outcomes. 


such as roll call votes or policy change (e.g. Soule et al. 1999, Soule and King 2006). 


Leadership is also an important element of outcomes, as well as movement mo¬ 
bilization more generally. Leadership has not been heavily studied by movement 
scholars, who have tended to leave it aside as a function of other processes of mobi¬ 


lization (McAdam 2001). Noteworthy exceptions include studies that tie organizer 


characteristics to the shape of movement projects (Herrmann 1991, Pakulski 1986 


Schussman and Earlj2004 ); examine processes of socialization to leadership (Rejai and 


Phillips 

1979, 

1988 

); and link 

organizers to the “strategic capacity” of a movement 

(Ganz 

2000 

)• 

Andrews 

(2004 

) also considers leadership in more detail than much 


preceding work. I will draw on some of this work as I consider both the challenges 
faced by local currency organizers as well as their strategies for maintaining their 
organizations. 

The sociology of money 

While the core questions that shape this dissertation are guided primarily from a 
perspective of social movements, sociological understandings of money are also im¬ 
portant, especially for Chapter]^ Money is usually understood as a store of value, a 
unit of measurement, and a unit of exchange ( Keister||2002 ), though these characteris¬ 
tics oversimplify money in theory and in use fairly substantially. They presuppose an 
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economy that is complicated enough to need abstract representations of value. That 
is, if direct barter is sufficient for parties to obtain what they need, or if transactions 
can be completed without the need to carry value forward to some future exchange. 


then money is unnecessary (Mizruchi and Stearns 1994). 

The complexity that money lends to a system of exchange signihcantly shapes 


Simmel’s Philosophy of Money (1990). For Simmel, money is the technology that 
allows for sufficient specialization to produce a division of labor. In so doing, it can 
destroy the “particularistic relationships between parties” that characterizes barter 


( Baker and Jimerson|| 1992 682), leaving exchange impersonal and stripped of social 
bonds. This is tremendously empowering, allowing for far greater personal freedom 
(Parsons 1967| , but it also promotes the depersonalization of exchange, rendering 
what Simmel complained was a “colourless” landscape of exchange in which money 


operates (1990 451). 

Marx, meanwhile, sees money as fundamentally laden with power, as the material 


that facilitates the objectification of labor underlying economic production (1977 270- 
280). Money for Marx has little to do with consumption and far more to do with 
production and as such it embodies the contradictions involved in capitalism: By 
enabling the transformation of labor into a commodity, money simultaneously repre¬ 
sents the freedom of laborers to sell their production and the alienation that results. 
In contrast to Simmel, whose interest lies signihcantly in the inner life of the users of 
money, Marx identihes such transactants as stand-ins that link the larger processes 


of capital and production, mere “personihcations of economic relations” (1977 179). 


Later analyses, such as Baker’s (1987), reinforce the tie between power and money, 
observing that the very dehnition of legitimate economic exchange is made by those 
who possess sufficient resources to impose their terms on others. 

While for Marx money objectihes inequality inherent to capitalism — and in fact 
operates to obliterate any earlier markers of unequal class relationships — for Weber 
money is representative of the power of the state to institutionalize rational exchange. 
This takes place both through the power to legislate as well as through the tremendous 
scale of the state’s economic activity ([1978:166-7). The relationship between money 
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and state power is discussed extensively by Gilbert and Helleiner (1999) and Helleiner 


(2003), who note that the development of national currency is both a marker of 
state authority as well as important indicator of the capacity to manage complicated 
transactions. The relationship between money and rationality is explored in more 


detail at a micro-sociological level by Carruthers and Espeland (1991), who argues 
that money as a tool for rational calculation has important cognitive consequences. 
Much contemporary discussion of money focuses on money’s cultural dimensions 


(a key axis of analysis identified by Baker and Jimerson 1992), specifically the ways 
in which money is shaped by — and shapes in return — social attitudes and relation¬ 
ships. Prominent in this category is Zelizer’s extensive work on the social meaning 


of money (Zelizer 1989, 1994) and her more recent consideration of social spheres 


and circuits through which money travels (Zelizer 2005). Zelizer makes observations 
that have bearing on local currency, in particular: first, that money is marked by 
socially-defined categories and has extensive meaning and use beyond the realm of 
market calculations; and second, that those socially-shaped understandings of money 
restrict some uses and facilitate other uses, not simply of money in general but of 
particular forms. This means, for instance, that money is appropriate in some con¬ 
texts but not others, and that some monies cannot be used for the same purposes 
as other monies. Zelizer outlines a broad set of types of money, each of which carry 
particular meanings and social sanctions, depending on the purposes to which they 
are applied: managing intimacy, dealing with conflicts, enacting social control, and 
marking social differences are all activities that lend particular meanings to money. 
Some of these categories are relevant to local currency, and are discussed further with 
regard to money’s “flow” in Chapter 

Other work on money pays further attention to the way that money is embedded 
deeply in social relationships and institutions. In a manner somewhat contrary to 
the universalized and abstract relationships that Simmel earlier used to character¬ 


ize money, Dodd (1994) argues that concrete networks of social relationships enable 
the use of money, and that “rational, fiduciary, and political relationships among 
transactors ... exist above and beyond these transactions” in which they engage. 
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Money and culture function at a level broader than earmarking and interaction, 
of course. For example, money plays a significant role in defining and demarcating 
communities. The iconography of money, for example, serves to signify shared mem¬ 
bership and explicit recognition of a community in which the money is useable. As 


McGinley (1993 249) writes, currencies function as the shared symbols through which 


■‘citizens are authorized to ‘see’ and to ‘be’ ” co-members of nations (or, in the case 


of local currency, of cities or regions). As (Cohen 1998, 2004) observes in the case 
of the European Union’s adoption of the Euro, these shared symbols become deeply 
signihcant at the national level, carrying with them elements of identity that can 
make the adoption of new currencies extremely difficult. 

Redehning money, then, means far more than printing new money: At the practi¬ 
cal level it involves integrating new or foreign institutions and recognizing unfamiliar 
transactors, while requiring a reassessment of boundaries and identity as well. Even 


at times of instability and upheaval, this process may involve intense debate, as Car- 


ruthers and Babb (1996) and Babb (1996) both discuss. When an institution such 


as money is already established, moving against it is even more difficult. Swedberg 
affirms this, noting the care that must go into reframing an existing institutional 
concept, writing that if “people try to socially construct something that goes against 
the existing institutions of society, they run the risk of being hit by a force similar to 


that of a train rushing ahead” (2003 294). 

Local currencies add a particularly problematic element to the consideration of 
transforming money. Unlike the adoption of the Euro, which could at least be ar¬ 
gued to facilitate easier transactions across borders, local currency explicitly restrains 
exchanges. That is, unlike most money that creates opportunity for wider, more uni¬ 
versal, anonymous exchange, local currency by dehnition narrows and personalizes the 
range of possible exchange partners. It actually adds cost to a practice that is other¬ 
wise cost-less, at least intellectually. This is quite in line with research that hnds that 
viability depends on much more than either technical capacity or an appropriately- 


framed ideology: Derksen and Gartrell (1993) hnd this in the case of promoting 


recycling, for example, and Helleiner (2003 229) makes a htting argument with re- 
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gard to money: any effort to transform money must be accompanied by a political 
project if it is to “faciliate the creation of new conceptions of economic space.” 


Local currency research 

There is a small set of extant scholarship on local currencies, some of which was 
reviewed in Chapter As suggested, most research consists of broad overviews and 
evaluations particularly of Time Bank and LETS programs, and primarily outside of 


the United States. The multiple reports produced by Seyfang (2006b, 1999, 2005 


2002b) and Williams (2001, 1996a, 1996b), for example, are representative of this. 


Much of this work is oriented toward evaluating the effects of Time Banks/LETS as 
vehicles for economic development. Where LETS programs have been large and fairly 
prominent, as in certain regions of the UK, these authors are optimistic that they 
contribute to the creation of jobs and the generating of income that otherwise would 
not exist. 

This argument is complementary to claims made by scrip currency advocates, 
but as of yet those programs have not generated substantial evidence to that claim; 
although programs such as Ithaca’s has a signihcant amount of success, the precise 
question of economic impact is more difficult to answer. The generation of social 


capital is, perhaps, a different issue: Raddon (2003), for example, describes in detail 


how using local currency affects the relationships of its users. At the more macro level. 


the only analysis of scrip currencies in the United States is Collom (2005). Collom 


applies predictions from resource mobilization theory to the foundings and survival of 
U.S. local currencies. In Chapterj^ I provide some critique of Collom’s approach and 
attempt to develop a more sound approach to the persistence of currency programs. 


Additional work has been done by Helleiner (2000), who situates local currency 


as a consumption-based project primarily of green politics, and tracks some of the 


identity-based politics pursued by activists. Similarly, Evans (2004) uses local cur¬ 


rency to explore the ways in which money is laden with values, as well as constitutive 
of social networks. Evans suggests further that local currency can strengthen par¬ 
ticular kinds of networks and counters the socially homogenizing forces of national 
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money. 


Finally, Zelizer (2005) uses local currencies — broadly construed, including Time 
Banks — as an example of models of capitalist exchange that do not obliterate social 
solidarity from exchange. Zelizer here is interested in the ways that capitalism, or 
money in particular, can be applied to address some of the problems of capitalism 
itself, argues that local currencies represent “intersections between capitalist markets 
and pressing problems.” This perspective is particularly interesting, reflecting as 
it does one of the original interests guiding this dissertation: the repurposing of 
particular elements of an institution in order to solve specihc institutional problems. 


Theoretical opportunities 

The above literature suggests several opportunities to develop sociological concepts 
and theory through the study of local currencies. These theoretical spaces inform 
the specihc empirical questions that are examined in this dissertation, and are fairly 
closely-related. 

First, with regard to organizations and institutions, local currencies offer an op¬ 
portunity to explore further the ideas about “favorable institutional environments” 
that scholars such as Schneiberg have begun to develop, and that are further echoed 
by resource mobilization and political opportunity approaches to movements. Estab¬ 
lishing and maintaining local currency are efforts that likely face some of the same 
constraints that other efforts to build alternative or new institutions encounter, but 
local currencies seem to face an additional obstacle in the extraordinary degree to 
which exchange is institutionalized in particular processes and practices. Explain¬ 
ing local currency is likely to require not only an exploration of the institutional 
environment, but of the practices involved in participating in exchange, or, at the or¬ 
ganizational level — where this dissertation focuses more specihcally — the creation 
and maintenance of a system that requires participation in order to meet its most 
minimal goals. This dissertation, then, attempts to build a framework to simultane¬ 
ously consider the environments in which local currency projects are founded, the life 
course of those projects, and the organizational tasks required to enable the (partial) 
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redefinition of monetary exchange. 

This dissertation also seeks to further develop social movement approaches to 
movement participation and organization. Both ideologically structured action and 
the notion of “everyday activism” (Mansbridge and Flaster[ forthcoming) would sig- 


nihcantly broaden the held of social movements and collective behavior, but as Klan- 


dermans (2000) argues, the utility of this broadened perspective has yet to be proven. 


I will argue that drawing on these concepts does enable scholars to productively think 
about certain kinds of movement activity, but that it may be equally important to 
hnd a middle ground between everyday activism and organized activism]^ 

Finally, this project allows for some opportunities to think in detail about the 
sociology of money. The hrst is largely descriptive: Studying local currency allows 
for — indeed, requires — a detailed discussion of money at both structural and 
individual levels. I take money itself as an object on its own and work to add to 
existing conceptualizations with a thorough treatment of contemporary efforts to 
understand and redehne its use and meaning. 


Second, local currency, as Helleiner argues elsewhere (2000), takes money a bit 
further by explicitly re-politicizing it, but the extent of this transformation remains 
something of an open question. Regardless of specihc political orientation, the kinds 
of questions asked by Weber — such as the ties between administration of money and 
use of money and the functioning of government and forms of economy — should be 
acutely relevant to local currency. But as a baseline we know relatively little about 
the range of politics that underlies local currency, so one of the central objectives 
of this dissertation is to gain a better handle on the ties between politics and local 
currency and subsequently use local currency as a way to develop ideas about the 
relationships between politics and money at a more general level. This project should 
contribute both at the descriptive level as well as a more macro-level quantitative 
level to some of the gaps in local currency-specihc research noted above. 


^Sampson et al. (20051 engage in a similar project, identifying and defining protest-type events 
that bridge the divide between civic and activist. 
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CHAPTER 4 

DATA & DATA COLLECTION 


The empirical core of this dissertation is analysis of local currency programs in the 
United States. As noted in chapters and local currencies have received some 
academic attention, much of which has been in the form of case studies (e.g. North 


1998) or focused on progressive community economic projects more generally (e.g. 


Seyfangj2001b , Williams et al.:2001, Aldridge et ah[ 2001 Purdue et al.|1997 ). Specihc 


sociological attention has been sparse; Collom (2005), Evans (2004), Zelizer (2005) 


are important exceptions, but my project is unique in that it is the hrst to undertake 
both a broad quantitative analysis as well as a qualitative study that involves more 
than a very small number of cases. Performing these analyses involves collecting 
primary data on local currency projects and pairing that project data with city- 
level information from multiple sources. The hnal set of data consists of survey 
information, archival materials including newsletters, membership rosters, and other 
material obtained from project web sites and from the library of the E. F. Schumacher 
Society, and city-level data on the locations in which local currencies are founded. 
This chapter describes the process of collecting these data and summarizes some 
important characteristics of the data. 

Data and Data Collection 


Because this project seeks to explain broad features of local currencies, operating on 
case study data is not adequate. For this reason, assembling data on the broader 
population of local currencies in the United States was necessary. As explained ear¬ 
lier, this project focuses solely on U.S.-based local money programs that print and 


distribute scrip currency. Although Zelizer (2005) suggests that scrip. Time Dollar, 


and barter projects are largely equivalent, this claim has empirical problems. Time 
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dollars (Cahn 2000), for example, have achieved much broader success than scrip pro¬ 


grams (see discussion in Boyle 2000a , for example, and my comparison in chapter 
[^. Moreover, while these programs are certainly alike in community orientation and, 
to some extent, economic goals, they function in dramatically different ways. Barter, 
for example, even when facilitated on a large scale, still requires direct exchange be¬ 
tween two parties, while both Time Dollar and scrip exchange is more generalized. 
Time Dollars, meanwhile, are implemented in signihcantly different ways from scrip 
programs: the printing and exchanging of bills versus using a centralized accounting 
system to track donations of labor is an important distinction that has implications 
for how programs are viewed, administered, and motivated. More to the issue of 
changing institutions, scrip currency confronts in a different and more complicated 
manner the process, organization, and meaning of monetary exchange. 

Based on this distinction, I focus only on community economic projects that pro¬ 
duce scrip currency for local exchange. This restriction of the potential population 
still leaves a number of data collection issues, one of the most signihcant of which is 


the identihcation of local currencies. As Collom (2005) notes, a number of individ¬ 
uals and organizations have attempted to identify and list local currency programs; 
however, these easily-available lists are outdated and inaccurate, necessitating both 
the addition of newer projects and the conhrmation of existing listings. Initial lists of 
local currencies were obtained from several sources in addition to that list compiled 
by Collom: A list posted at the website of “The Progress Report;” [^a list assembled 
by a former local currency organizer]^ a list located at Wikipedia]^ and a directory 
assembled by the E. F. Schumacher Foundation]^ The last of these lists is particu¬ 
larly important, because the E. F. Schumacher Society has been a central point of 
communication about local currencies, and is therefore in a unique position to have 
accurate information about local currency in the United States. Compiling all four 
of these sources yields a list of 93 projects. 


^http://www.progress.org/archive/currency.htm 

^http://members.aol.com/ALinNOLA/otherprogramis.html 

^http: //en. Wikipedia. org/wiki/Usa_Community_Currencies 

^http: //schumachersociety. org/local_currencies/currency_groups . html 
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Not all of those 93 projects are usable for the purposes of this project, however. 
Many of them never moved beyond the discussion stage, some are barter-only or 
Time Dollar systems, and others are identihed by nothing other than an organizer’s 
name, leaving ambiguity as to their existence. Ultimately, the hnal list of U.S. local 
currencies used in this project was derived concurrently with the conducting of a 
survey of local currency organizers. 

A survey of currency organizers is one of the core empirical projects of this dis¬ 
sertation. Surveying organizers allows for the exploration of a number of important 
questions: How do organizers generate involvement in a project that is not only abso¬ 
lutely dependent on participation, but marked by the need for signihcant re-framing 


of the rationales of exchange (e.g. Biggart and Delbridge 2004)? By what processes 
do they recruit new participants and what are the most salient rationales they use for 
participation? How do organizational-level factors interact with other conditions to 
influence local currency outcomes? Following up on previous work that considered the 


backgrounds of leaders of new online movement organizations (Schussman and Earl 


2004), the survey of project organizers allows me to explore the history of organizers 


as activists and their ties with other local currency organizers. 

Conducting the survey was made possible through the collection of archival re¬ 
sources collected directly from the library of the E. F. Schumacher Society, which I 
visited in the summer of 2004. Throughout its history, the Society has advocated for 
local currencies (as a part of a broader agenda of promoting local sustainability and 
community economics projects), and consequently has accumulated a trove of infor¬ 
mation on local currencies, including newsletter archives, mailing list records, news 
articles, and currency samples. The Society is central enough in the network of com¬ 
munity currency users and advocates that it was able to produce several generations 
of a local currency directory. In their archives were computer data on these projects 
and copies of correspondence between the Society and local currency organizers. 

This archival material was central in both the generation of my survey instrument 
itself as well as the list of survey subjects. The Schumacher material constituted the 
single most complete set of available contact information, which was critical for solic- 
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iting survey responses. Further, the richness of this material helped shape the survey 
questions. It held a wealth of narrative and historical information that informed 
some background questions, and the directory information compiled by Schumacher 
suggested important baseline information that was desirable to collect. 

The survey of project organizers was composed of several elements: a set of demo¬ 
graphic questions; a brief narrative of the project’s founding, including particularly 
successful or problematic elements; a series of questions relating to activist history 
and ties to other projects; and a series of questions asking organizers to describe their 
roles in the organization (See Appendix 0. Questions were developed over time, 
based on Schumacher archival material — including prior currency directories that 
listed specihc currency-related information — as well as on a series of preliminary in¬ 
terviews with currency organizers and participants. These interviews took place hrst 
during a visit to the Schumacher library, and then in June 2004, at the Schumacher- 
sponsored conference Local Currencies in the 21st Century, which took place at Bard 
College. These preliminary interviews were highly useful. They generated valuable 
background information and detail on a few specihc currency programs, helped to 
identify issues that are particularly important to currency advocates, and established 
some informal ties within the currency community. 

When the survey instrument itself was completed]^ the process of soliciting cur¬ 
rency organizer participation began in the fall of 2004. Framing the contacting of 
survey respondents was the problem that not all currency programs with a listing in 
any of the several available directories were, indeed, genuine scrip currency programs 
that had gone through a public launch]^ The strategy employed was to work from 
a list compiled from all available sources of currency listings, knowing that some or 
many of the programs on the resulting list would be later excluded from the data set. 
This did indeed prove to be the case as the process of searching for program organiz- 


®The full survey can be found in Appendix [a| 

^Having launched is an important condition: Currency mailing lists, for example, carry many 
conversations from potential organizers of new projects, most of which do not eventually materialize. 
Requiring included projects to actually circulate some currency in their community was an inclusion 
criteria that kept the population manageable, in the practical sense, as well as more substantially 
relevant for purposes of studying “real” efforts at organizational development and change efforts. 
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ers proceeded. For this reason, the list of currencies employed herein is signihcantly 
more accurate and up-to-date (as of the conclusion of data collection) than the lists 
that preceded it. 

The target population of the survey was dehned for purposes of this project as 
the current or last (in the case of defunct currency projects) individual who acts or 
acted as the primary coordinator of the project. In a few programs that are or were 
operated explicitly as cooperatives, a single member of the coordinating committee 
or board of directors was solicited to participate. In the most simple cases, currency 
organizers were correctly identihed in a published directory and were reachable via 
email or phone for solicitation to participate in the survey. In most cases, however, 
locating currency organizers was much more difficult. Most listed currency programs 
are no longer active and many organizers have subsequently changed phone numbers, 
addresses, or email addresses. In some situations, former organizers were found to 
have left the country or even died. 

In situations where organizers were not readily available, attempts were made to 
locate and contact organizers through other means. Archived newsletters were used 
to identify either co-organizers or other prominent contributors to the local currency 
program, the latter of which sometimes could be identihed through advertisements 
they placed in newsletters (for example, artists who produced the local currency, or 
others who were identihed as assisting with distribution or legal questions). These 
other contributors frequently could forward requests for participation or put the au¬ 
thor directly in touch with organizers. 

Organizers who responded positively to the request for participation were given the 
option of returning a paper survey, hlling out an online questionnaire, or responding to 
survey questions via a phone interview. In each case, up to three attempts at follow¬ 
up were made to survey recipients to request their completion of the survey. Of the 42 
organizers successfully contacted, 38 agreed to participate in the survey, and 32 usable 
surveys were completed. (After completion, several surveys were determined to be 
outside the sampling frame because they represented projects that were barter-only 
or that were never actually launched, or covered projects that were already surveyed.) 
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Importantly, these surveys were still informative: As noted above, the process of 
conducting the survey resulted in a complete list of viable local currency programs. 
Many of the projects listed in the initially-compiled list were found to have never 
launched. This was determined in several ways. Several programs were affirmatively 
found to have never launched via direct conhrmation from a nominal program orga¬ 
nizer who could con&m that the project never moved past the “conversation stage;” 
others were found to have been restricted to barter or Time Dollar exchanges; hnally, 
some others are presumed to have never launched, determined by a complete lack of 
news coverage, or the lack of any archival material either in the E. F. Schumacher 
library or available online, pertaining to the project. Given that virtually all viable 
programs distributed material either online or via the E. F. Schumacher Society, re¬ 
ceived some kind of media coverage (mailing lists, local newspapers), were mentioned 
in the newsletters or web sites of another project, or identihed multiple participants 
who could be contacted for information, the exclusion of programs for which none of 
this kind of material could be found, is believed to be reasonable. 

With the conclusion of the organizer survey, the overall effort can be appraised. 
Of 93 initial projects in the compiled currency list, 62 were found to be within the 
inclusion criteria. Of these, organizers for 42 could be reached, yielding 32 completed 


and usable surveys, for a survey response rate of 76%. See Table 4.1 for the full list 


of included currency programs and Figure 4.1 for a map of project locations. 

At the survey’s conclusion, then, the data on local currencies consisted of, hrst, 
a useful and empirically verihed list of U. S. local currency programs, and, second, 
a detailed set of information on a subset of those programs. Complementing these 
data is a large collection of archival material, including copies of voluminous amounts 
of correspondence and publications produced by local currency representatives — 
obtained from the library of the E. F. Schumacher Society — and a mirror of web 
sites produced by local currency projects, archived live from the site itself where 
possible, and from past records kept by the Archive.org project. These latter material 
have been coded for content to add to the corresponding project data taken from the 


survey. 
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Table 4.1: Attempted local currency programs in the 
U.S., by 2005 (N=62) 


Name 

City 

State 

Flagstaff Neighborly Notes 

Flagstaff 

AZ 

Tucson Traders 

Tucson 

AZ 

High Desert Dollars 

Prescott 

AZ 

Santa Barbara Dollars 

Santa Barbara 

CA 

BREAD 

Berkeley 

CA 

Areata 

Areata Hours/Humboldt Exchange 

CA 

Sequoia Hours 

Garberville 

CA 

Sonoma Time 

Sonoma 

CA 

Mendocino SEED 

Mendocino 

CA 

Sand Dollars 

Bolinas 

CA 

San Luis Obispo Hours 

San Luis Obispo 

CA 

Dinosaur Dollars 

Clifton 

CO 

North Fork Helping Hands 

Paonia 

CO 

NOCO Hours 

Fort Collins 

CO 

Boulder Barter 

Boulder 

CO 

Community Cash 

Durango 

CO 

Thread City Bread 

Willimantic 

CT 

St. Augustine Real Dollar 

St. Augustine 

FL 

Gainesville Hours 

Gainesville 

FL 

Kauai Barter and Trade Network 

Kilauea 

HI 

Barter Bucks 

Indianapolis 

IN 

BloomingHOURS 

Bloomington 

IN 

Lawrence Trade Organization 

Lawrence 

KS 

Berea Bucks 

Berea 

KY 
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Table 4.1; (continued) 


Name 

City 

State 

Mo Money 

New Orleans 

LA 

Cape Ann Dollars 

Gloucester 

MA 

Valley Dollars 

Greenfield 

MA 

Baltimore Hours 

Baltimore 

MD 

PEN Shares 

Takoma Park 

MD 

Waldo Hours 

Waldo 

ME 

Great Lakes Hours 

Detroit 

MI 

Kansas City Barter Bucks 

Kansas City 

MO 

Earthaven Leaps 

Asheville/Earthaven 

NC 

Mountain Money 

Asheville 

NC 

NCPlenty 

Chapel Hill 

NC 

Santa Fe Hours 

Santa Fe 

NM 

Ithaca Hours 

Ithaca 

NY 

Brooklyn Greenbacks 

Brooklyn 

NY 

Chanango Hours 

Chenango county 

NY 

Oneonta Hours 

Oneonta 

NY 

Columbia County Hours 

Philmont 

NY 

Portage Hours 

Kent 

OH 

Simply Hours 

Columbus 

OH 

Summit Hours 

Akron 

OH 

Cuyahoga Hours 

Cleveland 

OH 

Corvallis HOUR Exchange 

Corvallis 

OR 

River Hours (Columbia River Gorge) 

Hood River 

OR 

Cascadia Hour Exchange 

Portland 

OR 

Wallowa Hours 

Wallowa 

OR 

Emerald Ecos 

Eugene 

OR 
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Table 4.1; (continued) 


Name 

City 

State 

Equal Dollars 

Philadelphia 

PA 

Lehigh Valley Hours 

Bethlehem 

PA 

Dillo Hours 

Austin 

TX 

Charlottesville Barter Network 

Charlottesville 

VA 

Floyd Hours 

Floyd 

VA 

Green Mountain Hours 

Montpelier 

VT 

Burlington BREAD 

Burlington 

VT 

Buffalo Mountain Hours 

Hardwick 

VT 

Lopez Hours 

Lopez 

WA 

Sound Hours 

Olympia 

WA 

Kettle River 

Kettle Falls 

WA 

Madison Hours 

Madison 

WI 


Data discussion and summary 

Subsequent empirical chapters work in more depth with the survey and project data. 
Here, some interesting characteristics of the population are provided for the purpose 
of general orientation to the broad local currency community in the United States. 

By combining archival with survey data, some gaps in the survey data can be hlled: 
Project longevity, for example, is an important item in the organizer survey; to explore 
how projects persist and fail, organizers are asked several questions about the year- 
by-year progress of their currency programs. From newsletters and correspondence 
that identify the shuttering date of a local currency, this information — or at least the 
founding and shuttering dates of projects — can be completed for many more projects 
than just those surveyed. The result of that effort is a nearly-complete picture of the 
life span of local currencies in the U.S. When paired with a variable measuring the 
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Figure 4.1: Local Currencies in the U.S. and their status (2005) 
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status of the program — that is, whether the currency program is still in operation 
as of the time of data collection — an overall impression of U.S. currencies can be 


generated. Figures [4.2| and [473] are illustrations. 

What is most apparent from these two hgures is that the great majority of local 
currency projects founded to this date are no longer in operation. Of the 62 local 
currencies included in this study, just 12 are currently functioning (actively organized 
and conducting exchanges in local currency at the conclusion of data collection). 
Further, as seen in Figurethe majority of projects cease activity in their hrst three 
years of operation. However, among the 9 projects that lasted seven years or more, 
6 are still in operation; this suggests that stability — due perhaps to organizational 
age, experience, or community embeddedness by that point — may be a function of 
longevity. The history of local currencies in a broader sense can be seen in Figure 
The mid-1990s saw the greatest number of local currency foundings. At best, however, 
one or two currency projects from each year are still operatingj^ 

To further illustrate some of the trajectory of U.S. currency programs. Figure |4~4 


shows the average membership and circulation, in dollars, of currency projects. These 
data are taken from my survey of currency organizers, where respondents were asked 
to estimate these hgures for the years of their currency’s operation. 


Selected summary statistics from the survey are shown in Tables 4.2 and 4.3 


These tables describe, hrst, organizational characteristics of surveyed projects. One 
important feature that is suggested by these hgures is the relative level of informality 
of local currency programs. A small minority are formal non-proht organizations, 
and just 3 are otherwise formally incorporated. The majority of them have no office 
space, no officers, or no funding beyond whatever personal contributions are made by 
organizers and members. In terms of the organizational characteristics suggested by 


authors such as Cress and Snow (1996) to be important factors in program viability. 


^Worth noting, however, is the possibility that the mid-2000s may see another spike in local cur¬ 
rency foundings, after significant community-building events such as the 2004 Local Currencies in the 
21st Century conference. After data collection for this project was completed, the E. F. Schumacher 
Society launched another iteration of a local currency for the Berkshires area of Massachusetts, and 
it is reasonable to assume that the publicity and interest generated by this project will spur future 
foundings. 
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Figure 4.2: Age and Status of Local Currencies 
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Figure 4.3: Founding Date and Status 
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A: Membership 
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Year 


B: Circulation, in thousands of dollars 



Year 


Figure 4.4: Mean U.S. currency membership and circulation figures 
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local currencies appear to come up fairly short. Nonetheless, many projects report a 
fairly high level of volunteer activity: fewer than four regular volunteers is unusual, 
and projects reporting ten regular volunteers are not uncommon. Likewise, most 
programs report having some sort of steering committee or board of directors — 
though in many cases, those positions are reported to be hlled rather informally. 

Organizationally, these hgures present some issues worth exploring further. The 
effect of different kinds of resources and the extent to which organizational character¬ 
istics (versus higher-level factors having to do with cities or geography) shape project 
outcomes (longevity and activity) will be explored in more depth in Chapters and 

m 


The second of these tables. Table |4.3[ describes project organizers themselves. 
Most surveyed organizers were program founders, and most of those who were not 
original founders came on to the program within the hrst two years of its activity. One 
perhaps surprising hnding of the survey is the age of organizers: While most organizers 
are in their 30s or 40s, about one-third of them are in their 60s or 70s, perhaps 
suggesting an age cohort effect. Less surprising given the research on movement- 
organization leadership is that the majority of organizers are men. Finally, while a 
few organizers reported high earnings, the median annual household income among 
those sampled was $32,000. There is more detail to the organizer survey, but the 
remainder is left for Chapter where organizer characteristics are explored in more 
detail, in conjunction with project archival data. 


City-level data 

Collecting city-level data for the locations in which local currencies are found proved to 
be difficult in some circumstances. Some currencies profess to serve multiple counties 
while others serve cities that are too small to have inter-censal data — for many 
such locations, no population estimates are made between census years. Population 
hgures for most cities are prepared using the closest geographical match from the 
1990 and 2000 U.S. Census. In most cases, this means the population is measured at 
the city level; some areas are identihed as Census-Designated Places (CDPs). Two or 
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Table 4.2: Selected organizational statistics (source: organizer survey; N=32; rows 
do not sum to 32 because of missing values) 


Org. characteristic 

Yes 

No 

Nonproht 

8 

23 

Other incorporation 

3 

27 

Umbrella organization 

13 

18 

Office 

13 

18 

Officers 

11 

20 

Board 

20 

11 

External funding 

11 

18 


three cities have either the 1990 or 2000 population number unavailable, precluding 
cross-time measurements. 

Key city-level variables are as follows (aside from Green Pages and voting numbers, 
all data comes from U.S. Census and Bureau of Labor sources), and are summarized 
in Table 14.41 : 

• Green business: Collected by counting local listings from the Co-op America 
National Green Pages, this measure is a count of local businesses that might 
be particularly friendly to local currency programs. All businesses listed in the 
Green Pages undergo a screening to ensure their £t in a directory that focuses 
on sustainability and economic and social justice. Because Green Pages listing 
methods changed over time, the measurement is presented as a mean count of 
listings for each city between 1996 and 2004]^ 

• Size: Geographic area of cities, in square miles. 

• Unemployment, 1990/2000 

• Household income, 1989/1999 

• Population, 1990: Local currencies are founded in cities that run the full range 
of size, from 396 at the low end to well over 2 million at the high (1990 hgures). 

®1996 is the first year of the publication of the Green Pages. 
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_ Table 4.3: Selected organizer statistics 

Organizer birth 

n missing unique 
25 7 6 


1930s 1940s 1950s 1960s 1970s 1980s 
Frequency 45537 1 

y. 16 20 20 12 28 4 

Age of organizer (decade) 

n missing unique Mean 
25 7 6 44 


20 30 40 50 60 70 
Frequency 284353 
y. 8 32 16 12 20 12 

Organizer sex 

n missing unique 

32 0 2 

M (20, 62“/.), F (12, 38"/.) 

Approx. Individnal income 

n missing unique Mean .05 .10 .25 .50 .75 .90 .95 

23 9 16 20261 5000 5200 8000 15000 27500 40000 49000 

0 5000 6000 7000 8000 10000 12000 15000 18000 20000 25000 30000 

Frequency 121123121121 
“/. 49449 13 494494 

35000 40000 50000 72000 
Frequency 1211 

"/. 4 9 4 4 

Approx. Household income 


n missini 

g unique Mean 

.05 

.10 

.25 

.50 


.75 


.90 


.95 

24 i 


16 36083 10000 10600 19500 32500 

46250 

63500 

70950 


7000 

10000 

12000 

17000 

18000 

20000 

25000 

30000 

35000 

40000 

Frequency 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 


2 


1 


2 

3 

% 

4 

8 

4 

4 

4 

12 


8 


4 


8 

12 


45000 

50000 

60000 

65000 

72000 

120000 








Frequency 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 








% 

4 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 









Organizer was also founder of project 

n missing unique 
32 0 2 


Yes (22, 69%), No (10, 31%) 
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Min 

Max 

Mean 

Green business 

0 

27 

4 

Size 

.5 

361 

51 

Unemployment (1990) 

1.6% 

15.3% 

5.6% 

Unemployment (2000) 

2% 

9.5% 

4.1% 

Population (1990) 

396 

2,301,000 

187,300 

Population (2000) 

432 

2,465,000 

198,000 

Household income (1989) 

17,500 

44,810 

25,220 

Household income (1999) 

21,440 

53,190 

35,290 


Yes 

No 


University 

46 

16 


Democratic vote (1988) 

33 

28 


Democratic vote (1992) 

49 

12 



Table 4.4: Summary of city-level variables 


Most cities, however, are well below 500,000 residents, with a mean population 
of a little over 190,000 and a median population of just over 38,000. 

• Poverty rate, 1989 

• Democratic vote: This variable is collected for each U.S. Presidential Election, 
collected at the county level from the POLIDATA Demographic Sz Political 
Guides]^ The variable records whether the county voted for a Democratic Pres¬ 
idential candidate in a given year. 


To assess any important differences between surveyed and unsurveyed local cur¬ 


rency programs, some comparison plots are useful. Figure 4A shows the distribution 
of a set of city-level variables between surveyed and non-surveyed programs. This 
hgure suggests that while unemployment in particular appears somewhat higher in 
surveyed communities — with one particularly high data point — most city-level vari¬ 
ables appear to be distributed similarly between surveyed and unsurveyed programs. 


"http://www.polidata.us/ 
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Figure 4.5: Distribution of key variables in surveyed and unsurveyed programs 
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CHAPTER 5 

REMAKING MONEY 


By illuminating the system through which money is created and used, local curren¬ 
cies identify elements of money and exchange that might be subject to contention 
and redehnition. At a broader community level they provoke an exploration of how 
institutions are built, challenged, and changed. Local currencies provide a rich oppor¬ 
tunity to explore these processes at multiple levels. They on the one hand embrace 
the legitimacy of monetary exchange, while on the other hand challenge the form and 
organization of that exchange. Further, the case of local currencies demonstrates how 
difficult institutional change can be, but in a way different from the movement litera¬ 


ture that focuses on policy-making legislation, or mobilizing overt protest (e.g. Giugni 


2004). Engagement in efforts to transform money are hard to categorize cleanly: They 


are at once an overt and collective challenge to a powerful institution; but the actual 
form of engagement, the exchange of money, is highly institutional. 

What do we make of conventional, institutionalized practices employed for pur¬ 
poses of challenge or deinstitutionalization? Our understanding of how apparently 
routine activity can be challenging or transformative of institutions is still limited. 
With a focus on the everyday practices that make a system whole, “routine chal¬ 
lenges” point to another obstacle — and perhaps opportunity — to the generation of 
social change. This chapter pairs a detailed examination of the conventional mean¬ 
ings of money that are reframed by local currency, with contemporary movement 
accounts of how acting in institutional or everyday frameworks may contribute to 
social change. 

As noted earlier, Mayer Zald’s “ideologically-structured action” begins to speak to 
these activities with the assertion that scholars are overlooking signihcant movement 
activity that takes place in “venues that we have not usually considered sites of social 


movement action” (Zald 2000 6). With the suggestion that we trace ideology to 
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movement action that takes place within the polity — or that action can be tied to 
multiple, overlapping, and even conflicting ideologies (Minkoff [2002 ) — movement 
research is expanding its sense of how activism can be understood. 


Mansbridge and Piaster (forthcoming) describe “everyday activism” in some sim¬ 


ilar ways, drawing in part on the observation by Taylor and Whittier that “collective 
efforts for social change occur in the realms of culture, identity, and everyday life as 


well as in direct engagement with the state” (1995 166). Local currency shares two 
signihcant characteristics with the ideas developed by Mansbridge and Plaster. Pirst, 
the authors argue that “everyday activism” consists of “micro-negotiations” pursued 
between challengers and powerholders in terms that both parties share; by wielding 
“selected cultural critiques in everyday life,” everyday activists “challenge hegemonic 
understandings by deploying some aspects of the hegemonic values themselves.” Lo¬ 
cal currency works much the same way; indeed, one of the most intriguing aspects of 
local currency is the way it seeks to use the legitimacy and naturalness of money to 
work at purposes that cut across that same ease and universality. Second, the overall 
dehnition of everyday activist is generally complementary to local currencies: 


We dehne an “everyday activist” as anyone who both acts in her own 
life to redress injustice (or to advance a policy, broadly speaking) and 
takes this action in the direction and context of a social movement. In 
some instances a measurable link with the movement occurs when an 
everyday activist frames such an action in the language or terms of a 
social movement. Such everyday activism often takes place in the private, 
even the intimate, sphere. 


The kinds of activities engaged in by such activists, according to Mansbridge and 
Plaster, are chosen from the variety of cultural products produced by more organized 
activists: language, symbols, and other means of persuasion in the movement reper¬ 
toire that more professional or full-time activists have generated. Broadly considered, 
engagement with local currency works similarly: Local currency is meant to be inte¬ 
grated into normal, daily routines and activities, and requires a signihcant project of 
meaning-making on the part of organizers. 
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However, the routine challenge constituted by local currency also departs from 
Mansbridge’s and Plaster’s conceptualization in an important way: while their ac¬ 
tivists are generally disconnected from organized movement activity, users of local 
currency are explicitly part of an organized effort within their communities. This is 
in part an imperative of functional local currencies that depend to some extent on 
active management and member mobilization. And in most programs, it is by con¬ 
scientious design that local currencies mark a specihc kind of relationship between 
users and their communities. 

“Routine challenge” is not intended to mean “easy,” but rather is meant to suggest 
two categories of activity: the hrst is a challenge that comes through what is at least a 
partly institutionalized mode of action. The “movement society” arguments made by 


Meyer and Tarrow (1998) capture some of this hrst category with the idea that what 
were once highly extrainstitutional social movement tactics have become routine — 
even mundane — ways of asserting claims. The second category is less well-known, 
and has to do with the use of existing well-understood, embedded kinds of activity for 
new, challenging purposes. Such challenges are not unstudied in social movements: 
The strategic voting movement ( Earl and Schussman|200r , Schussman and Earl 2004), 
for instance, involved the repurposing of a highly institutionalized activity — voting 
— to achieve extrainstitutional goals. Activists who wish to reform the American 
electoral process don’t need an entirely new system to facilitate voting, because, as 
some strategic voting advocates suggest, they can simulate an instant run-off election 
by coordinating the efforts of voters acting within the existing system. Open source 
software production is another example of an activity that is on one hand routine — 
writing code, marketing software products, offering support — and on the other hand 
is seen by some participants as having revolutionary social and economic implications 


(e.g. Lancashire 2001). What all of these cases offer is a pre-existing set of tools, 
dehnitions, organizations, and markets within which people can act. 

These activities are important for movement scholars to think about in more detail 
because they have so much bearing on institutions in which people live and act every 
day. Just as extrainstitutional activism has a cost that participants must overcome. 
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activism in these contexts may add cost to one’s regular routines and as such may 
be expected to face a particularly high bar for generating participation. Research in 
organizations conhrms the movements perspective that the most familiar institutions, 
those most embedded in routine action and most linked to other powerful institutions, 


are also the hardest to transform (Jepperson 1991). 

Moreover, such challenges have been overlooked by social movement scholarship, 
which generally defines activism as taking place explicitly outside of institutional 


forums. Zald (2000) emphasizes this point in his discussion of protest-centered social 
movement analyses; it is an issue taken up further in most attempts to systematically 
count or track movements, where non-institutional activity is measured, for example. 


by news accounts (e.g. Earl et al. 2003, Giugni 2004, Earl et ah 2004, Soule and Earl 


2005). Movement research has become quite strong at identifying and making sense 


of unconventional means of challenge, but we have less to say about activism that 
looks, in part, like well-understood, routine social activities. 

There are a number of important questions that scholars may ask about semi- 
institutional challenges. One of the signihcant features of this kind of activity is that 
it relies on the legitimacy and naturalness of institutionalized routines at the same 
time it seeks to transform elements of that same institution. So how is such an activity 
promoted? When a familiar activity is made more costly in terms of time, effort, or 
economics, how is the increased expense overcome? Addressing this question for the 
case of local currency involves, first, assessing the particular ways that the use of 
local money injects new meanings into monetary transactions. After describing in 
detail the particular departures of local money from conventional money, I use those 
characteristics to further develop the processes of ideologically structured action and 
everyday activism. 


(Re)-Conceptuahzing money 

What all of these perspective on activism share is a concerted attention to the ideolo¬ 
gies and symbols that guide participant’ behaviors. Motivating action around money 
requires local currency organizers to engage in a significant project of redehnition and 
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explication. 


Carruthers and Espeland (1998) provide a framework for the systematic analysis of 
money and its meanings, arguing that four key characteristics shape our understand¬ 
ing of money: its source, both proximate (concerning the immediate transaction) 
and ultimate (concerning the authority of its creators and the broader money system 
in which it functions); its future flow, which has to do with where money’s use is 
appropriate, or restricted and inappropriate; its mode of valuation, or the ways in 
which goods and services are assigned quantities of value; and its media, the physical 
material that makes it up. This framework is valuable because it suggests a way of 
comparing local currency with other forms of money in more detail. In particular, as 
discussed below, it suggests ways in which local currency confounds some important 
expectations about money. Because it renders visible the secret life of money, local 
currency is more than a novel alternative or complementary form of money, but rather 
a lens through which we can explore the complicated processes that make up systems 
of exchange and the institutions that they comprise. 


The framework articulated by Carruthers and Espeland (1998) can be used to 
compare local currency with national money, as shown in Table |5.1 This comparison 
is not exhaustive, but it makes use of the key elements that Carruthers and Espeland 
highlight, contrasting them with important characteristics of local currency systems. 
Further, boundaries between the table’s cells are permeable; monetarization, for ex¬ 
ample, is influenced by relationships between transactors and their understanding 
of currency’s future flow. A discussion of these elements help illustrate some of the 
meanings that local currency holds for understanding institutions and exchange. 
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cal “market basket” original valuable materials 

Symbolic of community Representative of nation 
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The characteristics described in Table |5.1 are derived primarily from archival 


data collected on the 62 local currencies (see Table 4.1 for the full list) known to 


have launched in the United States. As described in Chapter these data exclude 
barter-only projects or those that use a Time Dollar (Cahn 2000| system. 


Source 

For Carruthers and Espeland, the proximate source of money concerns relationships 
between buyers and sellers, as well as the goods or services sold. The authors are 
concerned with whether the goods bought and sold are morally problematic — such 
as the selling of blood, sex, or illegal drugs — and note that money used in such 
transactions is frequently earmarked for purposes that relieves it of moral taint, such 
as giving it to charity. Recast in terms of the way money functions to facilitate morally 
problematic exchanges, it seems far more likely for such transactions to take place with 


a form of currency that enables universalistic, arm’s length ties (Uzzi 1997), than with 


local currency. Even if users of local currency are not tied to one another by direct 
friendship or even acquaintance, the use of local currency reflects a distinctly different 
relationship; quite contrary to the depiction offered by authors such as Simmel, local 
currency symbolizes — in principle, if not in pratice — embeddedness rather than 
universalistic ties. The embeddedness of exchange with local money is illustrated in 
numerous newsletters, web sites, and mailings that local currency organizations have 
produced. These materials frequently encourage using local currency for community¬ 
building, getting to know one’s neighbors, and making friends. As stated at the 
web site of the PLENTY, a local currency circulating in the Durham area of North 
Carolina: 


Perhaps most importantly, the PLENTY fosters community. Members 
seek each other out, meet face-to-face, and get to know their neighbors. 
The PLENTY allows the “small town values” of neighborliness, generosity, 
and self-reliance to blend with our community’s traditional support for 
diversity, social justice, and responsible development. 
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This sentiment is echoed in almost all of the media produced by local currency 
programs: Local currencies “[change] economics from cold, anonymous transactions to 
friendly, supportive relationships” (Sonoma Hours); they “promote a person-to-person 
economy” (Areata Bay Bioregion Hours) and “encourage face-to-face transactions” 
(Green Mountain Hours); using local currency “helps to build community by enabling 
people to get to know more of their neighbors” (SLO Hours). 

Embeddedness is further promoted by the ultimate source of local currency, the 
community. While national money is symbolic of the power and authority of the 
federal government, local currency symbolizes nearby growers, merchants, and other 
participants who together generate the value and legitimacy of the currency. As one 
issue of the “BREAD Rising Community Journal” (the newsletter of the Berkeley 
Region Exchange and Development, a local currency organization in Berkeley, Cal¬ 
ifornia) puts it, “Best of all, BREAD is yours! Unlike federal currency, BREAD 
is accountable to local needs and concerns.” This community ownership of local 
currency is another sentiment that is nearly universal, exemplied by the following 
excerpts: 

Many of us believe that our official monetary system acts to draw the 
wealth out of poor communities, and we have many poor communities in 
Brooklyn, not to build wealth in them. An alternative currency system 
seems to offer a chance for a community to have greater control of its 
economic destiny. (Brooklyn Greenbacks Q&A) 

The US dollar operates on a scarcity model based on the accumulation of 
interest and wealth in the institutions and stockholders of banks and other 
lenders. This promotes competition, and further leads to a concentration 
of wealth. CC’s do not rely on debt and interest. Since interest payments 
on loans and debt transfer wealth from debtors to creditors, the lack of 
interest on CC’s leads to a more equitable distribution of wealth. When 
in substantial use in a community, a CC supports community control. Be¬ 
cause most CC’s are not commodity-based, they can remain in sufficient 
supply. And, because CC’s are interest-free, they promote a more equi- 
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table distribution of money and resources. (Burlington Currency Project) 

Madison Hours are community currency, issued by the people of the Madi¬ 
son area to increase our local money supply. Because they remain local, 

Hours enhance and strengthen the economy by employing a local person 
each time they circulate, without ever draining away to distant parts of 
the country or world. Since they have value only when they are circu¬ 
lating, participants should emphasize earning and spending Hours rather 
than saving them. (Madison Hours) 

All policy decisions are made at a monthly potluck open to all partici¬ 
pants. This includes decisions about grants to community organizations 
and loans to small businesses ... All policy decisions are made democrat¬ 
ically. (Santa Barbara Hours) 

Who controls the supply of NOCO Hours? The issuance of new 
NOCO Hours is organized by the volunteer-run steering committee of 
the NCLCBP but is voted and decided upon by the membership. (NOCO 
Hours) 

There are several important elements of community authority suggested by these 
quotations. Local money is argued to represent empowerment and is sometimes de¬ 
scribed as a tool to liberate communities from corrupt or doomed financial insti¬ 
tutions: indeed, the emergence of some of the earlier community currencies in the 
contemporary period, such as “Deli Dollars” and “Farm Preserve Notes,” was a con¬ 
sequence of farmers and business owners who were unable to obtain loans due to sour 
economies (see Chapter [^. Other materials frequently echo the sentiment expressed 
in a newsletter from the Tucson Traders project, claiming that federal currency is 
“running out of breath” because of inflation. 

Politics are also laced into these statements. The explicit statements that local 
currency decisions will be made democratically by steering committees and votes by 
the general membership underscore the idea that the authority to govern the money 
is vested in the community members who use it. That user community, then, is in 
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a position to make decisions about when and where local currency should be used, 
a set of decisions which themselves may be highly politicized or motivated by moral 
rather than economic means. Another common element of local currency discussions 
is the idea that, with local control over the money supply comes “local control of the 
environmental and social effects of commerce” (SLO Hours). Equity, cooperation, 
and sustainability are explicitly made central to the mission of local currency. 


Flow 


Carruthers and Espeland note that “most exchanges in modern society occur in mar¬ 


kets and, thus, are mediated by money” (1998:1394). They argue that in fact the 
association of money with buying and selling is so strong that money becomes in¬ 
appropriate in domains that are non-economic — money is usually inappropriate as 
a gift, for example, except in particular circumstances. Local currencies generate a 
more explicitly moral economy, according to some advocates. An issue of the Corvallis 
HOUR Exchange newsletter suggests this: 


It is trading a bit of your time and experience for a bit of someone else’s 
time and experience. In essence, the exchange circle embraces the heart 
of the community ... Everyone is invited to join in our circle of hands, 
bringing with them the skill, talent or goods that they would like to share. 
Together we form the Community Skills Bank, and change the way we do 
business with each other. Locally we can use HOURS to stimulate a 
friendlier world: the more people we have personal exchanges with, the 
more people we can rely on and trust. 


This not only stresses the embeddedness of local currency, it suggests that the use 
of local currency humanizes a local economy, which is quite striking when compared 
to the sentiment that “money’s natural environment — the ‘economy’ — is held to 
constitute an autonomous domain to which general moral precepts do not apply” 


(Bloch and Parry 1989:9). 


However, the moral and social economy of local currency is also a restricted one: 
The currency is only as useful as the “market basket of goods and services” that 
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can be bought with it ( Boyle||2000a 115). Local currency and national currency exist 
in close but separate spheres, and though they are comparable in value they are 
not necessarily substitutablej^ This is of course intentional, facilitating the “local” 
in local currency. As the web site of the Sound Exchange program states, “this 
currency is valuable only in the South Sound area. They are made to be spent rather 
than invested, and enrich our local economy by circulating again and again rather 
than leaving town after one or two transactions.” Likewise, the SLO Hours program 
celebrates that local money “doesn’t leave the county; therefore our wealth circulates 
around us.” 

The consequences of this may be far-reaching. Local currency not only acts as a 
signiher of the community, but marks certain goods and services as being of the com¬ 
munity. Describing how to encourage use of the Burlington local currency, advocates 
suggest that the currency can raise the prohle of local businesses, make connections 


in new networks of customers, and, in a variation on earmarking (Zelizer 1994), be 
used as a way to identify locally-produced goods. 

Herein is one of the fundamental tensions of local currencies: local currency may 
widen the domain of acceptable economic exchange by promoting a moral economy 
and facilitating desirable exchanges, but it also — by design — simultaneously re¬ 
stricts other opportunities for exchange. The same forces that allow local currency 
to function as a community-building mechanism also mean that at some point in a 
chain of exchanges the utility of local currency may run out. Customers may buy 
locally-baked bread using local currency, and the baker may pay some percent of 
her assistant’s wages in local currency, but if she cannot buy yeast with local cur¬ 
rency then the sphere in which the money is useful to her is sharply restricted. This 


is precisely why authors such as Douthwaite (1996) argue that local currencies are 
complementary to, rather than replacements for, national money, and it underscores 
one of the obstacles that local currency organizers face in recruiting participants, 
especially businesses that must purchase supplies or materials from outside the com¬ 
munity. This sense of being complementary often comes up in local currency media. 


^Zelizer (2005) provides a useful discussion of ideas about the commensurability of different 
spheres of economic activity. 
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where it is suggested that local currency increases one’s buying power (as seen in a 
newsletter of the Areata Bay Bioregion currency project) or supplements one’s regu¬ 
lar income (noted by the Baltimore Hours Frequently Asked Questions). These issues 
of value and use tie into the next topic of analysis, monetarization. 


Monetarization 


Monetarization is the assignment of monetary value to an object. For Carruthers and 


Espeland (1998) this has important consequences. It dehnes the object in question 


as something that can be bought and sold — a definition that can be contentious — 
and it makes its worth comparable to other objects by virtue of the fact that they 
also have assigned values. 

For local currency advocates, monetarization is positive and enabling; it gives 
value to work done by unemployed or marginal members of the community, and 
encourages participants to use their hobbies or pastimes as a way to earn community 
currency. Community currency newsletters are full of listings from individuals ready 
to provide their time or expertise to others — in tasks ranging from house cleaning to 
tutoring to pet sitting, counseling to bicycle repair to gardening — and they almost 
universally encourage their members to think about their particular talents and offer 
them to others. As the Santa Barbara local currency project puts it, local currencies 


Enable you to make some money doing things that you like to do for as 
many or few hours as you want to spend. Local currency is an institution 
that provides free advertising of your skills to other local folks and helps 
us afford to hire each other. 


Most projects explicitly point out that local currency provides a way to earn money 
from non-career-oriented skills, household labor and hobbies. 

The combination of embedded ties and an extended domain in which economic 
activity is appropriate suggests that local currencies impose a lower threshold on 
monetarization than does national currency. This is because local currencies provide 
hnancial as well as solidaristic rewards for selling as well as buying; per the literature 
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produced by many local currency programs, circuits of exchange are only completed 
when people mobilize their own skills and offer something of value back to the commu¬ 
nity. National currency, by comparison, functions in a market in which the operating 
assumption is by and large one of maximization, indifferent to the reciprocity that is 
clearly encouraged by local currency. The founder of the Baltimore Hours program, 
for instance, notes how the “idea of reciprocal assistance” is a hallmark of local cur¬ 


rencies but not of capitalism. Evans (2004 14) uses local currencies to generate new 
theoretical thinking about the contexts in which exchange takes place, and makes a 
similar argument when he writes that local currencies are designed “to accommodate 
a much greater scope of participation” than are traditional, competitive markets. The 
maximization of cooperation, not the facilitation of competition, is the goal of local 
currency. As an edition of the “Simply HOURS Directory” (the newsletter of the 
Columbus, Ohio, local currency) states: 


Participants in Simply HOURS keep wealth and resources in Central Ohio, 
and supplement their income doing work they like to do. 

Most important, trading with HOURS fosters cooperation among commu¬ 
nity members, and encourages people to hire one another for basic needs 
and services and to negotiate on a more personal level. The system allows 
those who are unemployed or underemployed to take more control over 
their economic lives. 


This excerpt hints at other important elements of monetarization using local cur¬ 
rency: a remarkably positive view of commodihcation and encouragement of price 
negotiation. Because local currencies encourage the monetarization of household 
work and pastimes, it raises an interesting point of comparison with national money. 


As Carruthers and Espeland (1998) note, monetarization may signal legitimacy: they 


cite Clemens (1997 209), who makes the argument that for some members of women’s 
movement, “cash was a criterion of citizenship.” But legitimacy through monetariza¬ 


tion also can be extremely problematic, because, as Simmel (1990) argues, it threat¬ 


ens to replace close, identity-based, and intimate relationships with market-based 
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interactions, leading to increasingly formal and rationalized labor. Monetarization 
of some commodities is further problematic for Carruthers and Espeland because it 
asserts market imperatives over domains — ranging from household labor to natural 
resources — that some believe should be sheltered from them (1998:1398). 

Local currencies, however, have the potential to change the meaning of mone¬ 
tarization, so that the commodihcation of household labor may be associated with 
empowerment and not with the loss of identity or personal investment. Again, this 
is based on the fact that monetarization with local currency brings participants into 
a different kind of marketplace, in which the skills and individual contributions of 
members are explicitly acknowledged to give the currency its value. It is a “moral 


marketplace” of the sort suggested by Biggart and Delbridge (2004). The newsletter 
of the Great Lakes Hours program exemplihes this attitude: 


Hours have the potential to create new jobs by connecting local people 
with those who need their skills and products; to hnd new customers for 
existing businesses; and recycle wealth and resources within this region 
... So, take a look at yourself. What are your assets? What skill or goods 
do you have to exchange and what do you need? Maybe Great Lakes Hours 
are your answer to meeting your needs, stretching your dollar and helping 
your community. 


Market imperatives are further modihed by local currency when it comes to setting 
prices. Most printed local currencies adopt the metaphor of the “hour,” associating 
value with the time and labor put into providing goods or services. For example, 
the May 1996 issue of “HOUR Gommunity,” the newsletter of a local currency in 
Madison, Wisconsin, states that “each HOUR is valued at $10 in federal currency.” 
So, buyers might use an HOUR to purchase one hour’s worth of labor from a gardener 
or to buy $10 in goods from the local market. As many advocates note, this strategy 
also raises the minimum wage. The NOGO Hour of Northern Golorado is similarly 
oriented to the hourly value of work, as its “About” web page notes: “The NOGO 
ONE Hour is equivalent to $20, which is based on the fair cost of living wage in Fort 
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Collins, Loveland, Greeley and the surrounding area. NOCO Hours bring equity to 
work and raise awareness in our community about the value of every person’s time, 
skills, labor, and worth.” 

But hourly valuation is not at all absolute: The point is that the value of labor 
is made visible and subject to negotiation. The “HOUR Community” newsletter 
continues: 

It is important to recognize that every HOURS transaction is negotiable. 

If there are reasons to charge more than one HOUR per hour, as high over¬ 
head costs, rare or difficult skills, or expensive educational background, a 
participant may do so. Part of the beauty of the system is that any par¬ 
ticipant charging more than the standard rate must evaluate and justify 
the reasons for earning more than others. 

Another document, the Green Mountain Hours program FAQ, makes a similar 
point, but states more directly that the establishment of value is a process strongly 
shaped by both socialization and practical need: 

We have been taught to think that teachers should be paid less than 
bankers, that store clerks are worth less than psychiatrists, that farm 
work is less valuable than office work, that female work is less valuable 
than male work, that black labor is worth less than white labor. But 
we all need each other to make the central Vermont economy function. 
Everyone’s honest hour of labor has the same dignity. 

Nonetheless, it is up to the individuals trading their time and effort to put 
a value on it. In an ideal world, most hours of labor would be worth one 
Green Mountain Hour, but the fact is that some people might want two or 
three or more Hours for their hour of work. A doctor, for example, must 
collect several Hours each work hour because the doctor and receptionist 
are working together, using equipment and materials which they must 
pay for with dollars. Similarly, someone might want more than an Hour 
for one hour of tough post-hole digging or dangerous tree-cutting work. 
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Ask for what you think you deserve, and then give good service. (Green 
Mountain Hours FAQ) 

It’s important to note that the focus is on negotiation, not an absolute flattening 
of prices (And this is different from Time Dollar systems that more explicitly set the 
value of exchanges according to time rather than other market value) Where basing 
costs on labor isn’t feasible or appropriate, local currencies encourage providers to 
accept local money as partial or as full payment; directories of participants frequently 
indicate the percentage of local currency that they will accept as payment for goods or 
services. This allows high-priced and professional providers — such as dentists — to 
participate in the local economy while maintaining the value of their work. Further, 
by combining local currency and federal money, merchants who must use the latter 
to buy supplies or pay for labor can also participate. 


Media 


Finally, Carruthers and Espeland consider monetary media, and note that while 


“money is becoming increasingly intangible” (1998 1396), controversy over money’s 
production and the value behind it were once frequent as exemplihed by the con¬ 


tentious debate between bullionists and greenbackers (Carruthers and Babb 1996) 


and other cases discussed in Chapter Printed local currency makes money mate¬ 
rial again. It is often produced using locally-made paper, is printed with symbols of 
the community or region, and references to the things that make it valuable — local 
community members — are inscribed on it. As Zelizer (2005) describes, “the choice 


of a medium actually involves commitment to a particular network of social relations. 


a localized symbol system, and set of transfers.” McGinley (1993) similarly links the 


iconography of money to highly personal identities and places. 

Scanning the notes produced by local currencies illustrates this vividly. The notes 
tend to be highly artistic, painted in bright colors by local artists and featuring local 


^While Zelizer ( |2005 1 suggests that time-based systems are the norm for U.S. local currencies, 
the dollar value assigned to most of those scrip currencies confirms much more flexibility with regard 
to assigning value to transactions. 
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Figure 5.1: Currency produced by the Columbia County Hours program 


landmarks such as waterfalls, mountain tops, or helds of produce. On them are 
slogans that reflect the values of the people who use them: “In each other we trust” 
reads bills from Ithaca; in Gainesville, notes are stamped with “Support the local 
economy, provide for human interaction;” the REAL Dollar of Lawrence, Kansas, 
reads, “unlocking our community’s potential;” and Prescott Arizona’s High Desert 
Dollar reminds the user that “this note is backed by our skill, our time, and our 
natural resources.” Meanwhile, the Arcata-based local currency is printed on locally- 
produced paper, and the Kansas REAL Dollar is printed on paper made from recycled 


blue jeans. Figure |5.1| depicts the “Half Hour” produced by the Columbia County 
Hours program. In their presentation, local currencies belie the “colourlessness” that 
Simmel assigned to money. 

Although the symbolism of local money — landmarks, cultural hgures, locally- 
made paper, colorful designs — is deeply local and creative, the production of physical 
media means that local currency creators must at least consider something that federal 
money systems have long encountered: The possibility of counterfeit cash. Nearly 
all of the U.S. local currencies pay some attention to the issue of counterfeiting, 
though a few currency organizers responded to a survey item that counterfeiting is 
very low on their lists of concerns. The media on which local currency is printed is 
frequently part of a conscientious plan to make the money hard to duplicate, and most 
currency programs introduce features that make their bills unique and counterfeit- 
resistance. The REAL Dollar’s recycled denim-based paper, for example, certainly 
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makes counterfeiting difficult, as does the bamboo-based paper of the PLENTY. The 
Sound HOUR was printed on custom-made paper, with a “non-reproducible gradient 
bar,” serial numbers and embossed marks. The Green Mountain Hours FAQ states 
that “Green Mountain Hours are printed on handmade paper, using hay and corn 
leaf, giving them an appearance and texture that are not easily reproduced. They 
are printed in two colors, making reproduction even more difficult. And every bill 
has a unique serial number stamped into it in red.” 

This issue of potentially counterfeit money is important because it highlights the 
way that local currency inherits some of the disadvantages of conventional money. 
With the potential legitimacy of exploiting a familiar form of exchange come the 
problems of trust — is the local currency offered genuine? — as well as management 
of inflation. Gurrency organizers carefully consider how much local money to issue, 
not only for purposes of effectively managing the local money supply but because 
production of local money usually has costs in national money. 


Local currency Sz the work of social movements 


Local currency advocates substantially re-cast a number of money’s meanings by 
fundamentally changing the relationship between buyers and sellers. It creates the 
possibility for different kinds of transactions, ties users to local rather than to na¬ 
tional economies, simultaneously enhances some exchanges while restricting others, 
encourages monetarization and changes the meaning of commodihcation, and by its 
materiality it makes tangible the set of goods and services that underlie the currency’s 
value. While these shifts in meaning may be potentially empowering, local currencies 
face signihcant obstacles to implementation and viability. 

In their description of “institutional work,” Lawrence and Suddaby ( 2006| iden¬ 
tify eighteen processes that play a role in institutional work, ranging across the tasks 
of building, maintaining, and destroying institutions. Signihcant for thinking about 
local currency, they pay a good deal of attention to both agency and practice. Their 
position is that much of the effort to shape and build institutions is rooted in consci¬ 
entious but not necessarily successful activity of intelligent actors who themselves are 
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working within a set of institutional contraints. Considering two important axes of 
institutional work helps to draw out some of the important elements of the re-framing 
of money in which currency organizers engage, and suggests, more specihcally, how 
acting within institutional contexts can alter those same institutions. 


Disrupting institutions 

In particular, organizers provide a rationale for disrupting the conventional money 


system and to offer an alternative. Lawrence and Suddaby observe that the former of 
these tasks is especially under-studied, but they offer several possible paths through 
which institutions may be disrupted: disconnecting sanctions or rewards for institu¬ 
tionalized behavior, undermining moral foundations for institutions, and alleviating 
the costs of leaving institutions. Local currencies seem little able to do the hrst of 
these because they have no coercive power, but their organizers engage strongly in 
the latter two. 

The earlier excerpts from the Brooklyn, Burlington, and Madison currency 
projects are exemplary of this second type of institutional disruption in that they all 
describe fundamental characteristics of national money as having deleterious effects 
on community. National currency “act[s] to draw the wealth out of poor commu¬ 
nities” (Brooklyn Greenbacks Q&A), it “operates on a scarcity model based on the 
accumulation of interest and wealth in the institutions and stockholders of banks and 
of other lenders” (Burlington Currency Project), and it has a tendency to “[drain] 
away to distant parts of the country or world” (Madison Hours). Other programs 
argue that the priorities of those who control national money fail to serve commmu- 
nities: the SLO Hour program, for example, suggests that local currency “is a defense 
against the forces of economic globalization,” and the North Carolina PLENTY is 
argued to support local environmental goals that are never served by national money. 

Note, however, that this form of undermining a normative foundation looks sub¬ 
stantially different from that depicted by Lawrence and Suddaby| in that it is a process 
employed largely by non-elites. In contrast to the elite-driven, top-down shifting of 


the foundations on which institutionalized practices are based (Greenwood and Sud- 
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dabyjForthcoming), local currencies employ an institutional challenge that much more 


strongly represents a social movement framing process (Snow and Benford|1988 Snow 


et al. 1986). 


The last disruptive process, relieving costs of shifting institutions, also raises im¬ 
portant issues of collective action with which local currencies must deal and that are 


departures from the general model suggested by [Lawrence and Suddaby[ The authors’ 
general model departs from their overall perspective of agency and intentionality to 
suggest that institutional behaviors are undermined gradually as a result of inaction 


or passivity (such as rules violations in mines, described by Wicks 2001p ), or that 
successfully abating costs is achieved only after a new model of action is shown to 


be effective (such as new forms of producing radio programs, described by Leblebici 


et al. 1991|). What seems missing from these accounts of disruption are genuine costs 


of moving away from a well-understood model of institutional behavior. Discussing 
the problem of alleviating the costs of using alternative money introduces a practi¬ 
cal problem for local currency and suggests a theoretical opportunity for explaining 
institutional disruption. 

The practical problem lies at the core of local currency “work,” and accompanies 
any reframing of money’s meaning. It is the need to attract and keep participants. 
The great tension for these tasks is that the ultimate activity of using local currency 
— the exchange of community cash — adds costs to an already institutionalized 
activity. Rather than creating an altogether new practice or destroying a functioning 
institution, local currency changes part of the technology of exchange and tries to 
redehne certain elements of that exchange, but in fact depends on the ubiquity and 
embeddedness of money in our daily activities. Perhaps in this sense moreso than 
any other, then, local currencies truly are “complementary” or counterpart monies; 
even as their advocates may attack the federal (or international) money system’s 
deleterious effects on community, they rely — to a much greater extent than, for 
example, barter or Time Dollar programs — on the ready acceptance of cash as a 
means of payment. Articulating local currency as a potential solution to the problems 


Davis et al. (19941 similarly suggest a mechanism by which deinstitutionalization is a byproduct 


of other, unintentional organizational processes 
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of national money doesn’t imply any level of mobilization sufficient to overcome the 
fact that national money is so much more readily useful. 

Indeed, legitimacy isn’t enough, especially when an alternative practice brings 
with it potentially higher costs. As the European Union has demonstrated, adopting 
a new (or parallel) form of currency is time-consuming, logistically difficult, and 
contentious; local currencies face the same obstacles, with the added burden that, 
per the above discussion, they at times constrain, rather than enhance, the scope 
with which one can use money. Limits on resources constrain the boundaries in 
which organizations can operate, so that even given the ability to claim legitimacy, 
local currencies nonetheless face competition over resources, members, and attention. 
And, as research on the implementation of recycling indicates, favorable attitudes 


toward a new practice are insufficient to generate actual activity (Derksen and Gartrell 


1993, Lounsbury et ah 2003). Instead, as movement scholars have found, mobilizing 


structures are critical. Between the need to attain legitimacy and the complications 
of actual implementation, local currencies appear to constitute both the practical 


and political activities proposed by Holm (1995) to be key elements of institutional 
change. Fittingly, Helleiner makes a similar argument, that the technical capacity to 
create local currency is insufficient, and must be accompanied by a political project 


if it is to “facilitate the creation of new conceptions of economic space” (2003 229). 

Surveys of local currency organizers suggest that one difficulty they frequently en¬ 
counter is mobilizing participants. Local currency sometimes appears radical or non¬ 
mainstream; one organizer suggested that, to the extent local currency was visible in 
the community, it was marked by “far out aromatherapy” rather than mainstream 
goods and services. Although local currency advocates seek to monetize household 
labor and other unexploited skills, most of them report that, at some point, com¬ 
munity currency begins to concentrate in the handful of retail establishments that 
accept it for full or partial payment. One organizer reports the problem of “drawers 
full of [local currency]” accumulating in businesses who have trouble redistributing 
it. The cost of participating becomes too high for those businesses, and local cur¬ 
rency is rendered impracticable. Legitimacy, then, is signaled by the availability of 
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sundry necessities within a local currency system, and that availability hinges on the 
participation of a sufficient number of participants, who offer a useful “bread basket” 


of goods and services (Boyle 2000b) and who also complete a potential circuit, or 


loop, of users. Zelizer (2005) develops an approach to such circuits as the “presence 


of an institutional structure that reinforces credit, trust, and reciprocity within its 
perimeter, but organizes exclusion and inequality in relation to outsiders.” At a prac¬ 
tical level, for such local currency circuits to function effectively, they must not only 
reinforce solidarity but provide a means for community money to circulate from large 
producers back to individuals. Ultimately then, in order to alleviate costs of insti¬ 
tutional disruption, local currencies need to present an alternative, a useful system 
of complementary exchange, at they same time they offer a critique of conventional 
money. 

In other words, local currency suggests that institutional change is at least in part 
reflective of classical collective action dilemmas: institutional disruption requires a 
viable alternative with which to assuage the costs of changing behavior. Such alter¬ 
natives are likely to depend not only on successful framing but on effective project or¬ 
ganization. [Snow and Benford (1988), for example, argue explicitly that a vocabulary 
of collective action motives is insufficient without a workable plan for accomplishing 
objectives. We can take two theoretical implications from this: Discussions of in¬ 
stitutional change benefit from considering collective action and social movements. 


as has been found in other areas of organizational development (McAdam and Flig- 


stein 2003); and the process of institutional disruption can at best be only tenuously 


separated from the process of creating new institutions. 


Building institutions 


Lawrence and Suddaby] suggest ten processes by which institutions are built. For pur¬ 
poses of this discussion, I focus on what the authors identify as “normative work,” 
which they associate with the creation of practices and institutions that complement 
those that already exist. Normative work, they suggest, “relies on cultural and moral 
force, which is embedded in communities of practice. Consequently, the forms of 
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normative work all depend significantly on the cooperation of those communities to 
make real the intended new institution.” In this case, the authors allow a significant 
role for collective action in the creation of new identities, the formation of new net¬ 
works of actors, and the reconfiguring of legitimate elements of institutions into new 
structures. 

All of these processes can be discerned in the local currencies described in the 
first part of this chapter. The last, reconfiguring of existing institutional elements, or 
mimicry, is most apparent in the activity of local currency itself. Local currency users 
and organizers exploit the pre-existing legitimacy of cash trade, taking advantage of 
the “continuity between the innovative new activity and those activities with which 


their customers, employees, creditors, and others are familiar” (Aldrich (1999 234): 
The pegging of the value of local currency to some dollar amount reinforces the idea 
that it has cash value, and indeed is cash — wherever it is accepted. 

The reconfiguring of money’s legitimate elements to form local currency can be 
tracked at two levels, one of practice and the other of politics. At the level of practice, 
local currency encourages a broader monetarization than national money. Indeed, 
one of the strongest selling points for local currency, that appears in almost every 
description, is the ability to turn home labor or unmobilized skills into cash. By 
putting a lower threshold on commodification, local currencies encourage the use of 
money — itself rather unproblematic — in situations that would otherwise lack it. 
At the political level, local money embodies the process referred to by Clemens as 
the adopting of “existing nonpolitical models of organization for political purposes” 


(Clemens 1993:758). This theme, too, is nearly universal among descriptions of local 
currency, in which local currency is suggested to be a stopgap against globalization, 
a way to vest power in a community rather than in a broader system, and a way to 
serve local social and environmental goals. The use of money itself remains familiar 
as always, but the meaning is transformed. 

Identity formation and network-building go hand-in-hand in local currency 
projects. At every turn, local currency is offered as a way to “make connections 
with other people in the community” (Baltimore Hours FAQ), reaffirm commitment to 
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one’s community, identify locally-produced goods, build self-reliance, meet neighbors, 
and participate in community governance. Network-building is overt, accomplished 
through frequent pot-lucks, currency fairs, and the production of member directories 
that identify products or services available from every member of a community cur¬ 
rency. This not only facilitates the use of local money, but encourages members to 
see themselves as fundamental, who add value to the program through their “skills, 
tools, time, and goods” (SLO Hours). 

What remains uncaptured by the normative work of institution-building is the 
process of establishing an organizational infrastructure or creating a practical system 
in which new practices can be employed. While the practice of using local currency 
may be aligned with existing behavior, and community identity and member networks 
may hnd support in the activities of local currency programs, these processes to some 
extent presuppose the existence of an organization to do all this work. Institutional 
viability does not necessarily imply organizational viability, and vice versa. 


Returning to practice and the problems of organizations 

Maintaining those movement projects is in part a question of how community mem¬ 
bers act on that foundational work. At that level of action, everyday activism and 
ideologically-structured action again become important elements of local currency. 
Both of these concepts of movement-related activity allow for the separation of orga¬ 
nizational mobilization and movement participation, and both frame some of the use 
of local currency. 

Ideologically-structured action takes as its site of action fairly conventional insti¬ 
tutions — political parties and bureaucracies, for example — and posits that action 
within those contexts can be guided by movement ideologies. Everyday activism, 
meanwhile, locates everyday interactions as the sites of movement-shaped interaction 
through the selective deployment of language and symbols. Both of these are informa¬ 
tive for local currency: First, local currency injects into highly routinized situations 
(buying bread, paying a house-painter) an element of “defending and attacking cur¬ 


rent social relations and the social system” (Zald 2000 4). And as Zald recognizes. 
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but is made more explicit by [Mansb ridge and Flasto that ideological core need not 
be entirely coherent across participants. In a monetary exchange such as the use of 
local currency, the fact that a transaction even takes place is an acknowledgement of 
some kind of shared membership. It is at least partly utilitarian ( Jacob et al.||2004b ), 
but also carries some number of additional meanings, which need not be the same 
for both buyer and seller. Those meanings map closely to those articulated by the 
currency’s organizers, or they may be wildly divergent (Chapter articulates some 
of these motivations on the part of organizers in more detail). In that flexibility lies 
some of the general strength of a universal medium of exchange like “real” money, 
in that transactants need not agree on the meaning of the money’s symbol beyond 
agreeing that it has some quantihable value. 

At the same time, however, the ability of a local currency’s users to pick from a 
range of symbolic meanings that are most personally meaningful — does using local 
currency reconhgure authority? change the meaning of household labor? confront 
the Federal Reserve? — may potentially diffuse the overall challenging nature of a 
movement project. Just as |Mansbridge and FlasteF note that many women who speak 
of “male chauvinists” refuse to identify themselves as “feminists” (some, in fact, are 
quite opposed to that identihcation), so may local currency users identify with only 
some elements of a currency program. While this picking and choosing of ideological 
commitments did no harm, in the view of Mansbridge and Flaster, to the feminist 
movement overall, it may seriously affect other movements that rely more heavily on 
higher-cost activities. 

This, then, returns to the continuous and active work of organizers to motivate 
local currency participation as critical to overcoming this possible liability. Successful 
disruption of embedded institutions, those that shape behavior in such a routinized 


way as to become what Jepperson refers to as hxtures of an environment (1991), re¬ 
quires more than a resonant, understandable vocabulary; such disruption also requires 
a means to alleviate the costs of moving away from current, familiar institutions. In¬ 
stitutional disruption of the kind implied by local currency requires a community of 
participants whose involvement must be maintained in non-symbolic ways. These 










organizational processes are themselves shaped by factors that need further consid¬ 
eration. To what extent do components of leadership, organization, and broader 
institutional climate shape the ability of local currencies to 1) dehne viable courses 
of action, 2) mobilize participants, and 3) sustain themselves? 

These issues are analyzed in more detail in the following two chapters. The hrst of 
these studies local currency organizers as movement entrepreneurs and explores the 
extent to which organizer characteristics shapes the process of forming and managing 
currency programs. The second analyses the effects of city and institutional data on 
local currency outcomes. 
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CHAPTER 6 

OPERATING LOCAL CURRENCY 


One of the most compelling aspects of local currency is the way that it combines social 
movement orientations with highly conventional activity, allowing users to engage in 
an extraordinarily routinized activity in order to promote a counter-institutional set 
of ideas. As demonstrated in Chapter one important element of this project is 
articulating new ways of understanding and acting within institutions. This chapter 
further considers the individuals who seek to re-make money via the organization of 
local currency. Most accounts of movement leadership suggest the general importance 
of prior movement experience as a precedent for leadership, though the contemporary 


salience of a “movement society” (Meyer and Tarrow 1998) and more general “social 


entrepreneurs” (Lewis 1980) suggest some departures from this perspective. I hnd 


here that local currency organizers meet and depart from these expectations in a 
number of interesting ways. In the process of doing so, I describe in detail the orga¬ 
nizers of currency programs, discuss the multiple paths to local currency leadership 
(and, in some cases, entrepreneurship), and explore some of the problems and tasks 
that currency program organizers face. 

Movement leaders and entrepreneurs 


There is some explicit attention to the development of leadership in social movement 
literature, but it tends to be rooted in the structure of movement organizations rather 
than attendant to the characteristics of leaders, themselves. Drawing heavily on the 


resource mobilization framework (McCarthy and Zald 1977), for example, Staggen- 


borg (1988) articulates a set of consequences of professional and entrepreneurial lead¬ 


ership as it intersects with organizational form. Marullo (1988) considers some leader 


characteristics in the anti-nuclear movement, but hnds little relationship between 
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leader histories and movement processes. Further specihc attention to leadership does 
appear in some places, particularly where movement strategy and decision-making 
are considered: processes of decision-making in hierarchical organizations ([Eichler 


1977), where leaders are largely independent — though perhaps still constrained by 


formal requirements from boards of directors or by other organizational imperatives 
( Klandermans||1989 ) — may be compared with the same processes in consensus-based 
organizations (Stoecker 1990, Mushaben 1989, Brown 1989), in which leaders’ power 
is much more explicitly checked. 


Just as movement participation has costs and multiple routes to activity (Verba 


et ah 1995, Klandermans 2004, Schussman and Soule 2005), so does leadership, es¬ 


pecially in the early formation of a movement project (01iver| 1984). As (Oberschall 


1973 159) notes, movement leaders “have to expend more time, energy, personal re¬ 


sources, and make more economic sacrihces than the followers who subsequently join 
a social movement when its nucleus is already formed.” Much research on move¬ 
ment leadership Ends that prior socialization to political engagement and activism is 
critical to stepping into leadership positions. Studies of many different movements 
End that prior experience and broader socialization are valuable precedents to both 


leadership and, in some cases, movement outcomes (Rejai and Phillips 1979, 1988 


Pakulski 1986 Leahy and Mazur 1978, Marullo 1988 Pearson and Langham 1990 


Oliver 1984). However, as I suggest elsewhere (Schussman and Earl 2004), prior 


socialization to activism should not be taken as a necessary prerequisite for move¬ 
ment leadership; rather, varying organizer backgrounds should enable a broader set 
of movement-oriented projects, especially as the general tools of protest proliferate. 
The great diversity of political, social, and economic goals of local currencies should 
contribute to a similar condition for the direction of currency programs, lowering the 
requirement for prior movement or political participation. 


Who organizes local currency? 

The survey I conducted with the organizers of local currency programs asked for 
a range of demographic information as well as more detailed information about or- 
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ganzers’ attitudes toward local currency, their political attitudes, and their history 
of experience in community, activist, and business activities. This data was briefly 
introduced in Chapter and is described in more detail here. I will descriptively 
summarize some key organizer characteristics, and, in the following section, begin to 
consider them in light of research on movement organizers and leadership. 

As seen in Figure [6T| the age of project organizers at the time of their involvement 
in the currency project varies fairly widely. While the largest number of organizers 
were in their 30s when they began their work with local currency, a considerable 
number of them were substantially older, with 44% of them at least 50 years of 
age. Descriptively, a couple of things about organizer age are particularly interesting: 
First, to the contrary of some mobilization literature that posits that young people 
are particularly likely to be involved with movements (e.g. McAdairL||1988 Schussman] 
and Soule 2005), only a tiny minority of local currency organizers are in their 20s|^ 


Second, the relatively high percentage of organizers who are in their 50s, 60s, and 70s 
is surprising, for the same reasons that we would expect organizers to be relatively 
young. Active involvement with local currency appears to skew older than would 
otherwise be expected, perhaps reflecting a civic sensibility of those who are at the 
tail end of Putnam’s long civic generation ( |2000 ) or of the activist cohort identihed 
by McAdam (1989). 


Figure 6.1 also illustrates the gender of project organizers. In the sampled set 
of organizers, men outnumbered women, 20 to 12. For comparison, in the total set 
of currency organizations (62), 36 organizers could be identihed as male, and 26 as 
female. Men, then, are over-represented in this survey, making particularly strong 
conclusions about gender inappropriate. It can be noted, however, that young men 
seem to be particularly uncommon among survey respondents. 


Organizers are generally well-educated (Figure 6.2), with the great majority of 
them having at least a bachelor’s degree. Of those reporting only a high school ed¬ 
ucation, one reported being a current student. Three other respondents indicated 


^This corresponds with the survey finding of Jacob et al. (2004b), who find Ithaca HOURS 
members to have a median age of 40, and that more than half of participants there are old enough 
to have school-age children. 
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Figure 6.1: Organizer age (decade) and sex at time of involvement 

that they were in graduate school, and others reported a wide variety of occupations. 
The sample contained retirees; publishers; a bookstore owner; counselors, therapists, 
and massage therapists; a newspaper editor; a landscaper; a substitute teacher; com¬ 
puter technicians and programmers; one pizza deliverer; and a jack-of-all-trades who 
worked in computers, carpentry, and electrical. Eleven of the survey respondents 
(42% of those who listed an occupation) reported being self-employed. 


Organizer household income is fairly broadly distributed, as shown in Figure 6.3 


The mean household and individual incomes are $36083 and $20260, respectively. 
Among survey respondents, 8 were their household’s sole income earner at the time 
they began their work of organizing local currency. In the cases where organizers were 
not the sole earner, others in their household appear to have contributed substantially: 
the mean income above and beyond that of the individual organizer is $27357. 

My survey also asked organizers about the length of time they had lived in their 
community. Would organizers be highly embedded community members, or more 


transient? Figure 6.4 illustrates the distribution of community tenures among or¬ 


ganizers, and suggests some interesting characteristics. While both the mean and 
median community tenure are approximately 9 years, this seems to be influenced by 
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Figure 6.2: Organizer education at time of involvement 
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Figure 6.3: Organizer household income at time of involvement 
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Table 6.1: Organizer political party identification 


Party 

Frequency 

Democrat, 

6 

Green 

13 

Libertarian 

2 

Republican 

1 

Independent 

3 

Other 

2 

NA’s 

5 


the handfnl of organizers who are very long-term local residents, having lived in their 
commnnities for 19, 20, and 35 years. Those who were relative newcomers to their 
commnnities, however, tended by be clustered more tightly between 2 and 5 years. 
Just 3 organizers had spent fewer than 2 years in the area before beginning their work 
with local currency. 
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Figure 6.4: Organizer tenure in community (years) at time of work with currency 


Project organizers were, perhaps not surprisingly, generally liberal in their political 
leanings (Tables [6T and 6.2). Most who affiliated with any political party professed 


to be Greens (13 organizers), which coincides well with Helleiner’s (2000) discussion of 
local currency and Green Party politics. This number actually under-counts “green” 
affiliation, because respondents indicated affiliation with other varieties of the Green 


Party. As Table 6.1 indicates. Democratic party affiliation followed (6 organizers). 


Though few in number. Republican and Libertarian affiliations were also expressed. 
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Table 6.2: Counts of organizer political orientations 


Orientation 

Overall 

Economic 

Social 

Very liberal 

18 

10 

17 

Liberal 

5 

8 

6 

Somewhat liberal 

2 

2 

2 

Middle-of-the-road 

1 

2 

0 

Somewhat conservative 

0 

1 

0 

Conservative 

0 

1 

0 

Very conservative 

0 

1 

0 

NA’s 

6 

7 

7 


These affiliations coincide generally with the actual political views expressed by survey 
respondents. While organizers self-reported being very liberal overall, that orienta¬ 
tion was tempered slightly on the subject of economic perspectives, where far fewer 
respondents reported themselves to be very liberal, and a few marked themselves as 
conservative or very conservative. 

On a data recording level, these questions elicited some contention from survey 
subjects, many of whom were reluctant to categorize their political views discretely, 
resulting in several uncode-able values (hence some missing values in the tables). On 
general political views, for example, one respondent characterized herself as “very cre¬ 
ative and community minded;” the same respondent replied to the item on economic 
views that “the fed. gov’t has stolen the U.S. treasure and high-jacked the military 
[sic].” Another described himself as “beyond liberal,” perceiving the economy from 
the perspective of an adherent to the “workers movement.” Sentiments such as these 
were not uncommon, scribbled into margins of the survey even when respondents also 
marked themselves into a given category of political orientation. 

Becoming an organizer 

Survey respondents all gave interesting accounts of the process that brought them to 
local currency. A number of them were community activists, broadly speaking, and 
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saw local currency as an opportunity to advance those causes]^ 

I have been interested in community currencies since about 1994 when I 
saw an article by Thomas Greco on LETS systems in The Permaculture 
Activist magazine. For several years I studied the different forms of com¬ 
munity currencies to see which kind might work in [my community]. In 
2000, my husband and I began publishing a monthly alternative newspa¬ 
per. I decided that this would make it easy to print the list of people who 
accept the currency. (Survey no. 2) 

I was friends with the person who had the drive and passion to see this 
currency project become a reality. My own interest as well as history as 
a community organizer, involvement in consumer cooperatives, and artist 
cooperatives led me to get involved on the founding committee. (Survey 
no. 15) 

I was co-founder. It started with conversations at a weekly coffeeshop 
salon I was running. (Survey no. 5) 


Relatedly, others were part of community organizations that were interested in 
local currency: 

I was President of the [community organization] which initiated the 
[project]. (Survey no. 6) 

The organization I work for decided to spearhead the effort and I was the 
staff person chosen to lead the project. (Survey no. 4) 

[We] convened a currency conference in January 1996. Out of conference 
was launched several projects, and people congregated around those in 

^Note, however, that not all currency organizers were interested in local currency as a route 
to social movement objectives; as one organizer explained to me in a preparatory interview, local 
currency was a strictly economic pursuit, a way to expand business opportunities and provide a 
marketing strategy for local business. Even by a relatively broad definition, that perspective — and 
that of, for example, proponents of the “Liberty Dollar” — is markedly different from the liberal¬ 
leaning politics and motivations of most currency organizers. See later discussion of organizer 
rationales for more on this. 
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which they were interested: CSA, land development, abused kids. One 
group organized around creating a local currency. I got involved ... out 
of the research I emerged as a coordinator. It took four or hve months, 
launching in July. (Survey no. 23) 

In a few cases, surveyed organizers were not involved with the founding of the local 
currency, but rather were members or assisted the project in other ways before signing 
on as an organizer. “I was involved at time of transition from LETS-style project to 
a scrip currency” (Survey no. 31), wrote one respondent, who ended up taking the 
reins of an organization in transition. Other respondents had similar accounts: 

My wife began organizing the local currency in 2001. I became involved 
in various projects (buiding the database, writing bylaws) and eventually 
became a principal by the time we incorporated. (Survey no. 30) 

I started going to the meetings — there were only 2-4 other regular atten- 
ders. I’m a computer programmer, so it wasn’t long before I started doing 
various computer work to support GMH. Eventually I built a database 
that contained our service directory. (Survey no. 12) 

As part of a redesign of the organization that our class suggested, an 
expanded Board of Directors was advised. I was nominated and voted 
onto the BOD based on my work in the class. (Survey no. 17) 

Other responses to this question bear out the centrality of the pioneering Ithaca 
HOURS program to future local currency development. Several organizers reported 
seeing slide shows at community meetings about Ithaca’s program — Paul Glover 
has long sold a “Hometown Money Starter Kit” to prospective organizers — and 
being captivated by the idea. Nearly every organizer surveyed (26) reporting seeking 
advice or guidance from other, established programs; in all of those cases except for 
two, Paul Glover or Ithaca HOURS was on the list of people or organizations they 
contacted. Many organizers also reported getting help from the E. F. Schumacher 
society or people affiliated with it, and about half reported seeking assistance from 
other projects either out of prominence or geographic proximity. 
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Table 6.3: Rationales for local currency, ranked by respondent in order of importance 



Rank 

Percent 


1 

2 

3 

Total 

Eirst 

Personal 






Minimum wage 

1 


4 

5.62 

1.12 

Un/U nder-employment 

3 

6 


10.11 

3.37 

Community building 

8 

3 

6 

19.10 

8.99 

Big box stores 

2 

1 

4 

7.87 

2.25 

Globalization 

4 

1 

1 

6.74 

4.49 

Environment 

1 

9 

1 

12.36 

1.12 

Business opportunities 

4 

4 

7 

16.85 

4.49 

Corruption 

1 

1 

2 

4.49 

1.12 

Economic stability 

4 

4 

3 

12.36 

4.49 

Other 

3 


1 

4.49 

3.37 

Presented to others 






Minimum wage 


2 

3 

9.80 


Un/U nder-employment 

2 

2 

1 

9.80 

3.64 

Community building 

7 

1 


15.69 

12.73 

Big box stores 


1 

3 

7.84 


Globalization 

2 

3 


9.80 

3.64 

Environment 

1 

1 

2 

7.84 

1.82 

Business opportunities 

3 

4 

3 

19.61 

5.45 

Corruption 


1 

1 

3.92 


Economic stability 

1 

2 

2 

9.80 

1.82 

Other 

1 


2 

5.88 

1.82 
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In addition to their general acconnts of their involvement with local cnrrency orga¬ 
nizing, respondents answered questions about their motivations for their involvement. 


Table |6.3| displays the motivations offered by my survey respondents, ranked by im¬ 
portance to respondents. The table lists the frequency of each rank, per category; 
it also and displays in the hnal two columns the overall percentage of each category, 
and the percentage of “hrst” ranks given to each category. 

In the hrst group, respondents indicate their own personal motivations for sup¬ 
porting local currency; the second group lists the rationales they used to promote 
local currency to others, in the event that those rationales were not the same. A total 
of 19 organizer respondents indicated that they did not use precisely the same ratio¬ 
nales to explain local currency to other community members, such as local businesses. 


Figure 6.5 illustrates the differences in rankings, and suggests some differences be¬ 
tween personal rationales for local currency and rationales expressed to others. The 
differences in overall rankings (Figure [675) 4) are interesting. Where there is a differ¬ 
ence, organizers emphasized minimum wage benehts, anti-globalization motives, and 
increased business opportunities, while de-emphasizing community-building and en¬ 
vironmental characteristics of local currency. This seems rather sensible given what 
many organizers repeatedly stressed in surveys, that local currency success hinges 
in large part on its acceptability to retail and business organizations. Differences 


in hrst-place rankings (Figure |6.5f 3) are also interesting: Most noticeable is that, 
where there are differences, organizers stressed to outsiders a higher degree of local 
currency’s community-building potential and placed a slightly higher emphasis on 
business opportunities; at the same time, those who identihed a different set of inter¬ 
nal and external rationales de-emphasized minimum wage effects, big box stores, and 
corruption as hrst-place rationales. 

Finally, organizers were asked to indicate their experience in a number of civic, 
political, activist, and business situations. Respondents were instructed to mark 
whether they had been involved with a set of activities either ever in their lives, 
or within the two years before their becoming involved as a local currency organizer. 
These survey items, many of which were based on the civic skills and experience items 
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Figure 6.5: Organizer rationales for local currency, frequencies (A: Overall rankings; 
B; First-place rankings) 
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Figure 6.6; Organizer experience prior to local currency leadership, frequencies 


Supervise employees 
Community org. meetings 
Money to SMO 
Money to community org. 
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asked by Verba et al. (1995), were intended to assess the various specific experiences 


that might precede local currency leadership. Figure [IhO] illustrates the frequencies of 
each such experience. From these counts, a picture of organizers as active community 
members emerges. A full 75% of organizers reported voting in the prior two years, 
and nearly as many reported participating in primary elections. 44% reported having 
participated in a protest within the prior two years. Even accounting for different 
subject time periods, this is a remarkably high number. Compare currency organizers. 


for example, to Dalton’s (2002) reported protest rate of 25%, Norris’s (2002) 15%, and 
the sub-6% protest rate found by Verba et al. (1995). Organizers were outstanding 


civic participants in other ways, as well. They were frequent attendees of public and 
community organizational meetings (66% and 69%, respectively), frequently served 
as officers in community groups (47%), and gave money to movement organizations 
(60%). Reflecting a not-unexpected level of business entrepreneurship, local currency 
organizers also tended to have a substantial amount of business experience. Half of 
then had founded a business at some point in their lives (6 of which were in the prior 
two years), and 62% had managed a business. 

By comparison organizers’ political organizing experience was less broad, but not 
negligible. 28% of respondents had previously led a social movement organization of 
one kind or another, and nearly as many had organized one or more protests. 22% of 
organizers had volunteered for a political campaign, and a few had formally worked 
for a candidate for office. A surprisingly high number (4 organizers, about 13%) had 
run for elected office themselves. 


Paths to leadership 

To explore in more detail the relationship between organizer experience and local 


currency work, I assembled truth tables (Ragin 1987) that describe the various con¬ 


junctions of experiences that precede organizers’ activity with local currency. Truth 
tables are a way of identifying the sets of discrete combinations of dichotomous inde¬ 
pendent variables that are present in a data set. 
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Leadership types 


Low-intensity 

Protest 


Civic 

Political 

Movement 

Business 

participation 

participation 

frequency 

— 

— 

— 

* 

* 

* 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

* 

* 

* 

1 

— 

— 

* 

* 

* 

* 

2 

* 

— 

— 

— 

* 

— 

2 

* 

— 

— 

* 

— 

— 

1 

* 

— 

— 

* 

* 

— 

3 

* 

— 

* 

* 

* 

* 

9 

* 

* 

— 

* 

* 

* 

1 

* 

* 

* 

— 

* 

* 

1 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

— 

1 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

2 


Table 6.4: Truth table of conjunctions of organizer experiences 


Table 6^ summarizes the frequency of each combination of organizer experiences]^ 
It is generated by aggregating categories of participation as follows: civic leadership 
combines serving on community boards, managing community organizations, and 
serving as an officer in such organizations; political leadership combines running for 
political office, working formally for a campaign, or helping to run a political cam¬ 
paign; movement leadership combines organizing protests, working for or managing 
a movement organization, and recruiting activists; and business leadership combines 
managing a business and supervising employees. “Low-intensity participation” is 
meant to capture the variety of “paper membership” activities that are generally 
expected to be more common on the part of most members of social movement or¬ 
ganizations, and it combines attending community board meetings, registering to 
vote, voting in a hnal election, attending meetings of other community organizations 
and donating money to political, movement, or community organizations. Finally, 
“protest participation” represents any prior experience with protesting, and is broken 
out from the other categories because of its presumed higher cost than more mundane 
political, civic, or organizational engagement. 


^Note that Table 6.4 excludes six cases where organizers left the experience items blank. 
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Reading across each row in the table, * symbols mark the presence of each cate¬ 
gory of experience, and multiple * symbols on a row indicate a conjunction of factors, 
given with a total frequency in the hnal column. The hrst row, for example, indi¬ 
cates that two local currency organizers had prior experience that consisted solely of 
low-intensity activism. By comparison, the hnal row in the table indicates that two 
organizers reported experience in all hve categories. The table paints a revealing por¬ 
trait of local currency organizers. First, there is no clear pattern of “pre-requisites” 
for currency organization. Lacking prior leadership experience, for example, did not 
preclude individuals from working with local currency. The closest to a ubiquitous 
characteristic was low-intensity activity, which was present in virtually all conjunc¬ 
tions of factors; the two organizers without such experience had previous history both 
business leadership and protest, and business and civic leadership, respectively. 

The next most common characteristics were a history of business management 
experience, civic leadership, and protest experience, with 9, 8, and 7 organizers hav¬ 
ing experience, respectively, in each category. One of these three sets of experiences 
was present in all but a single situation, and all three appear together three times. 


Put another way, twenty-four of twenty-six organizers described by Table |6j4| had one 
of these three varieties of experience, and twelve (nearly half) had all three. The 
very high prevalence of business and general civic leadership experience, as compared 
with movement-specihc leadership (next paragraph) is interesting: it suggests the 
malleability of leadership experiences from one context to another. Especially where 
civic or business experience appear without additional movement experience, as they 
do in the case of seven organizers, then local currency organizers may be thought of as 
departing from the movement-centered socialization to leadership that is frequently 


expected of organizers in other situations (e.g. Rejai and Phillips 1979, 1988, Pakul- 


ski 1986). Nonetheless, a broad swath of organizers still seem to have a history of 


protest-related activism in conjunction with other factors. Finally, the high general 
occurrence of business experience is illuminating by itself, suggesting a very literal 
history of entrepreneurship on the part of local currency organizers. In a pursuit 
like local currency, oriented as it is toward commerce, a high incidence of business 
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experience is not surprising. 

Next is movement leadership, which would generally be expected to appear fre¬ 
quently as a predictor of activity of this type. This expectation somewhat is borne 
out in this case, with hfteen local currency organizers having some amount of prior 
movement leadership experience. What is noteworthy, however, is that movement 
leadership never appears by itself. It always appears with general activism — not 
surprising by itself— and is combined with business leadership in four of five conjunc¬ 
tions. It appears four times in conjunction with civic leadership, as well. Moreover, 
the set of civic, movement, and business leadership, plus general activism, is the 
single most common condition in the entire table. By this measure, local currency 
organizers are remarkably highly-experienced with different varieties of community 
engagement, with nearly one out of three possessing a very broad prior repertoire. 
Interestingly, just one organizer had movement leadership experience absent a history 
of protest. 

Institutionalized political leadership is the single leanest category of organizer his¬ 
tory, but it is not insubstantial. Five of the twenty-six organizers described by Table 


6.4 had prominent prior roles in political campaigns, up to and including having run 


for an elected position in their communities. Two of those organizers had experience 
with all four types of prior leadership. 

As noted earlier, the most common conjunction of organizer histories is also one 
of the most complex. Nine organizers fall into the category that spans civic, move¬ 
ment, and business leadership, plus general activism and protest. Moreover, only a 
few organizers (6 total) came to their role with just one or two categories of prior 
experience. Based on this, it can be said of organizers that there is no single, simple 
path to working with local currency; at the same time, the presence of a few organiz¬ 
ers with minimal experience conhrms that local currency leadership is not precluded 
by a lack of extensive activist or leadership background. To explore further the re¬ 
lationship between organizer characteristics and currency projects, I constructed a 
second truth table of these background categories and the rationales for currency 


organization presented in Figure 6.5 The very large resulting table is omitted here; 
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no particular conjunction of rationale and organizer history appeared more than a 
single time, except for that of civic, movement, and business leadership, plus general 
activism and protest, conjoined with a desire for community-building — this con¬ 
junction appeared four times, not unexpectedly as it is the most populous category 
overall. Otherwise, no sets of conditions stand out as prominent explanatory paths 
to currency leadership. 

What does all of this suggest about the £t of local currency organizers into gen¬ 
eral expectations about movement leadership? It can be said that currency organizers 
have a high level of prior civic, movement, and political experience — and that, there¬ 
fore, they conhrm some conventional expectations about movement leadership. As 
numerous authors have suggested (e.g. Pakulski||1986, Rejai and Philhp^|1997 Leahy 


and Mazur 1978), both socialization to leadership as well as broader activism are 


important precedents to stepping into movement organizer roles. To this perspec¬ 
tive, local currency organizers add a significant complication, insofar as they are not 
exclusively brought to currency leadership via other movement-related activity. For 
example, those organizers who reached their positions of leadership via civic organiza¬ 
tions and business management mark a departure from expectations of more specihc 
movement-centered backgrounds. While certainly entrepreneurial, such organizers are 
not “movement entrepreneurs” in the way we might normally expect. And, unlike 
Lewis’s (1980) “public entrepreneurs,” they need not be particularly political — or 
at least not in any necessarily predictable way, as the presence of several conservative 
organizers would suggest. Some local currency organizers would conhrm this by their 
assertions that local currency is, for them, primarily a tool of business opportunity 
or economic stability. It need not be employed as a tool for social change so much 
as a mechanism for creating larger markets and increased opportunities for income. 
Local currency as a general tactic for multiple goals, then, would allow for a highly 
heterogeneous set of participants and organizers — with the constraint no longer be¬ 
ing one of ideological socialization, but, if anything, a need for any of a broad range 
of organizational capabilities. (Which are explored further, below, in discussion of 
specific obstacles faced by organizers.) 
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As entrepreneurs, currency organizers do bear some resemblance to the kind of 


organizers discussed by Staggenborg (1988), in that they are generally not career 


activists and most of them continue to work as volunteers on the projects they organize 
(Only 5 of the 32 surveyed organizers report receiving any payment for their work). 
However, contrary to Staggenborg’s picture of movement entrepreneurs, over two- 
thirds of projects adopt some sort of formal governance structure — either program 
officers or boards of directors — and 11 programs incorporating officially as a not-for- 
proht or other formalized organization. In doing so, they strike an interesting middle 


ground between Staggenborg, on one hand, and McCarthy and Zald (1977) on the 


other. They remain both highly active themselves but also generally establish enough 
formal structure to give their organizations some endurance and legitimacy. And, in 
cases where the local currencies fail to sustain themselves, organizers tend to work 
with them for project’s entire lifespan. 


Problems and issues that organizers confront 

Regardless of the paths they take to their positions within local currency projects, 
organizers confront a number of common dilemmas. As described in Chapter 
some of these dilemmas involve the re-making of money through processes of framing 
and shaping approaches to everyday activism. But many signihcant obstacles are 
organizational and practical in nature, having to do as much with framing as with 
mobilizing participants and tracking the movement of currency. A number of these 
issues became salient for most currency projects, regardless of organizer experience; 


this provides a counterpoint to arguments made by Schussman and Earl (2004) and 


Earl (forthcoming), where it is suggested that leader history makes some aspects of 


project organization more relevant than others. Technically-savvy strategic voting 
organizers, for example, were much more likely to pay attention to privacy policies 
than were more traditional activists who made the leap to online organization. 

As opposed to online organizing, where costs to participate and manage the project 
are low, and organizer history seems to have a strong effect on the tasks that are salient 
for organizers, the managers of local currency programs seem to face a broad set of 
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obstacles — or “leadership tasks” (Earl forthcoming) — largely in the same ways. 


Despite broad heterogeneity in backgrounds of organizers, local currencies tend to 
pose many common hurdles to sustainability and efficacy. 
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Figure 6.7: Self-reported problems for currency programs (percentages) 


These problems are revealed in detail in two ways: survey data on signihcant 
issues identihed by organizers, and mailing list archives of discussions of problems 
that circulated among project organizers. The hrst of these sources helps to give a 
broad overview of issues that organizers confront; the frequencies of reports of a set 
of problems is illustrated by Figure |6.7 Problems are broken into four general and 
permeable categories: those having to do with participation and mobilization; issues of 
currency functionality; problems of how the currency is perceived and understood; and 
problems of management and internal organization. These categories are permeable in 
the sense that some issues fail to £t cleanly in a single grouping. Issues of functionality, 
for instance, are inextricably tied to participation; for example, a lack of some goods 
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and services is at least partly a function of lacking a critical mass of participants in 
a given currency project. The second of these sources, the mailing list archive, was 
assembled and organized by an individual at the E. F. Schumacher society, and is 
very much a convenience sample. Nonetheless, the mailing list provides a number 
of rich illustrations of many of the issues raised by organizers in the survey. Some 
issues are also given a more elaborate discussion by organizers as the conclusion of 
the survey, where I asked them to share any other information that they though was 
important. 

The first set of issues have to do with participation. Organizers were continually 
concerned with how to drive the use of their currency and how to reach the right 
constituents. It was not unusual for organizers to make remarks such “While the 
project was rell received in the community, the primary response was curiosity & 
confusion” (ML #17). Sentiments such as the following were also common: 

We had all invested so much energy in the venture that we didn’t want 
to accept that it wasn’t accomplishing the goals we stated in our grant 
proposals. We kept hoping that if we pushed it for another year, it would 
gain momentum and reach a critical mass. (Survey no. 9) 

There is critical mass necessary to sustaining a local currency, and it is 
difficult to achieve. I believe that any successful currency must have a core 
of very motivated individuals to push the effort to critical mass. (Survey 
no. 18) 

Effectively mobilizing use of the currencies may remain a problem after the recruit¬ 
ing of a substantial number of members, also. Itemizing several coincident problems 
facing one currency, an organizer writes to the mailing list: 

Challenges we face: 

- Low rate of trading among members: a high estimate might be $3,000 
worth of [currency] per year. 

- Low participation of members in events and activities: We mail and 
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email invitations to 325 members and have an average turnout of 12 peo¬ 
ple. 

- Low membership renewal rate: Currently 200 of the 325 members have 
expired, and while we have emailed out renewal letters, 11 people have 
renewed. (ML 

This sentiment was part of an ongoing conversation to which multiple organizers 
contributed: 

As in your case, our member participation has been rather low, especially 
to judge from our monthly potlucks ... Though our potlucks regularly 
turned up 15-25 people for a couple of years after we started ... they 
have dwindled to 5-10 over the last year or two. Our renewal rate has 
also declined, though we seem to have dually boiled down to maybe 50- 
70 members who seem to be in it for the long haul, augmented by a 
small but surprisingly constant tricke of new members which have held 
our membership steady in the low 100s for the last few years. All tolled 
[sic] we’ve had somewhere around 700 or 800 people sign up over the years 
... so you can get a sense of what our attrition rate has been. (ML ^2) 

And, 

Our greatest source of frustration/difficulty has to do with often-cited 
instances of members giving the [currency] low priority when they are 
contacted by other members. Sometimes, phone calls are not even re¬ 
turned. This seems to be in large part to shortage of personal time and to 
a lesser degree due to initial resistance/non-practice in integrating local 
currency into one’s day-to-day life. (ML 

These excerpts also raise prominently the difficulty of building organizations that 
depend on active participation, rather than simple membership. For local currency 
to be sustainable, even with a tremendous amount of work to facilitate exchanges, 
community members have to use the scrip. Although funding matters to currency 
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programs, and the organizations themselves depend heavily on the work of organizers 
to determine strategy and engage in framing tasks, neither the transformative goals 
of local money nor the simple persistence of a community currency can be realized 
without members, on the ground, trading the scrip for goods and services. On this 
subject, one organizer shared an interesting observation with the mailing list: “People 
seem delighted to accept [the currency], but people seem reluctant to use it” (ML 
7 ( 1 ^ 5 ). This sort of sentiment was not uncommon: Even with newsletters and regular 
meetings to facilitate exchanges, from the perspective of any given transaction, local 
currency is likely to be more expensive in terms of effort and required commitment 
than would the same transaction in federal money. Another organizer shared that 
one of his local currency’s frustrations was “Ending people who supported the idea 
of a local currency but who have never spent the four hours they received for joining 
up” (ML # 6 ). 

So while organizations may persist, without active participation they have little 
consequence; the constant need to attract engaged participants and replace those who 
have left is a heavy burden for project organizers. However, the problem of member 
participation clearly extends also to organizational difficulties, as another organizer 
weighed in to say, “It seems like a lot of us are experiencing similar challenges. Lack 
of participation and a shortage of funding and volunteers ... Our weakest aspect has 
been our organizational structure. We have about 200 members but the vast majority 
are not interested in helping us run the program” (ML 7 (^ 8 ). 

Issues of who participates also troubles some organizers, as reflected by the num¬ 
bers of responses to items regarding non-activists and the perception of local currency 
being too radical. (13 and 14 respondents, respectively, identified these as problems 
they have encountered). As one organizer reported in correspondence with others: 

So far it appears the most active members are those who are able to 
set their own hours because they are either self-employed or have very 
consciously stripped their lifestyle down to the bare minimum so they 
don’t need much money to survive. So-called “ordinary” working folks 
are the ones having the most difficulty because they either don’t feel they 
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have the tie or they don’t see themselves as having a skill (besides what 
they do for a job). (ML 

Multiple issues surely overlap here: While currencies desire to attract unemployed 
or underemployed participants, and to add income to communities that lack cash, 
they face difficulty attracting and mobilizing those same people. At the same time, 
wealthier potential participants “can’t hud a place for local currency in their lives,” 
wrote one organizer (ML 7)^10). Another observed that one disadvantage of having 
“largely ‘hippy/alternative’ types signed up” is that it is tough “to break into the truly 
low-income and Spanish-speaking communities that we’d like to see it help” (ML ^9) 
This kind of dilemma is reflected in other areas, as well; Many organizers complained 
that luxury items dominated the market in which local currency was useful. The 
sentiment expressed to me that “We have too much aromatherapy and not enough 
clothing and car parts,” illustrated a common problem. Nearly every single organizer 
expressed some difficulty with this sort of ‘luxury surplus,’ the thin availability of 
necessities, or a somewhat homogenous set of goods and services available to purchase 
with their local currency. 

Another functional problem emerges where currencies are able to take up some 
root. The money tends to accumulate at popular places of use, such as food co-ops 
or restaurants, from which it is difficult to redistribute. Although organizers persis¬ 
tently identify the lack of retail participation as an important hindrance, shops and 
businesses, and farmers that accept local currency face the problem of re-circulating 
what they take in. As one organizer noted on the mailing list, “Much of the currency 
seems to have concentrated in a small number of businesses,” and another complained 
in a survey about “drawers full of cash” piling up at businesses that accept the lo¬ 
cal currency. Another organizer wrote of a burgeoning membership roster, but also 
commented that her “greatest dissapointment is probably the fact that the money 
piles up at a few key businesses — namely the local food coop. We are working with 
them on ways to spend the HOURS they get. We want and need to recruit more 
bread-and-butter type businesses. This has been one of our biggest challenges.” 

Organizers had few good solutions to this sort of accumulation. At the NO- 
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PLENTY program, for example, it was determined that 

[A] small number of businesses such as Weaver Street Market, Pittsboro 
General Store, and the James Pharmacy Restaurant have reported that 
they are holding large stores of PLENTYs and have not identihed sufficient 
outlets in which to spend them. (LCPLENTY planning document) 

To try to address this situation, organizers developed an ambitious plan to con¬ 
struct what they called LOOPS — for “Local Occurrences of Organized PLENTY 
Spending” — which were intended to be networks of regular exchange organized by 
program members, in which participants would systematically re-circulate currency. 
Developing LOOPS required a great deal of organizational planning as well as in¬ 
creased membership participation, however, and the outcome of the effort is unsure]^ 
Another strategy was to motivate as much non-retail-oriented use of the currency 
as possible. One currency program specihcally sought to build a large set of users 
without looking for business members, specihcally in order to avoid this problem. 
Other advice that appeared on the currency mailing list was for community members 
to seek out businesses owners to whom they could offer something of their own, in 
order to start the accumulated cash circulating again. This kind of approach depended 
on a particularly strong commitment to the currency, suggested by one mailing list 
observation: 


The major work with a new currency is to education people on how it 
works and the need to keep it in circulation. Many people need to be 
stimulated to be creative in using local currency, just as we have had to 


educate people on how to barter. People need to re-think values — what 
is an HOUR? How do they re-think what their time and skill is worth 
rather than thinking dollars. (ML ^7) 


Anticipating both LOOPS and Zelizer’s (20051 “circuits of exchange,” Thomas Greco (Greco 


2001 30) develops an “ideal loop” of currency use in which “money is first created by a buyer who 


issues it to a seller as evidence of value received;” in doing so, the original buyer creates a reciprocal 
obligation to the community to eventually accept that money in turn. In such a circuit, the currency 
truly is backed by no authority other than a promise of redemption, retaining its value only insofar 
as it is used in further exchanges. 
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In another email posting, an organizer qnite neatly snmmarizes the dilemma of 
mobilizing both retail and individual members: 


But the struggle is indeed enormous when you run the parallel difficulties 
of getting more businesses involved in order to make the currency easier 
to spend, and getting more people involved so that the businesses see an 
economic motivation to start using the currency. Neither wants to face 
the interim difficulty of a currency which is somewhat inconvenient to us 
... (ML #2) 


Surveying local currency use in Ithaca, Jacob et ah (2004b 49) reach much the 
same conclusion, that “businesses ability to hnd outlets for spending HOURS is a 
sign of their dedication to the principles of local currency.” Dedicated or not, retail 
participation seems to be something of a double-edged sword for local currencies: 
On one hand, it establishes visibility and legitimacy for a currency project to place 
“Hours accepted” signs in the windows of local businesses. And currencies work hard 
to recruit business members, generally, but not always successfully, as one organizer 
commented: “We actively recruited 45 cooperatively run local businesses, 1 joined, 
meanwhile, 6 of 15 of our current storefront businesses have ceased to take [the cur¬ 
rency]” (ML ^1) But on the other hand, the cost for local merchants of accepting 
local money is disproportionately high as compared to other members of the commu¬ 
nity; not only will they be involved in more transactions than any individual users of 
the currency, they are also much more likely to depend on materials, goods, or ser¬ 
vices that cannot be bought with the currency. Moreover, a concentration of money 
in retail use suggests a potential diminishing of some of the social capital-building 
objectives of currency programs. These factors combined caused one email discussion 
participant to urge against “wasting any time” on business recruiting at all, instead 
recommending a focus on “people who are actually interested in participating in the 
network” (ML H^l). Regardless of focus on business or individual use, the problem of 
participation was almost omni-present. 

Still related to issues of participation are organizer concerns over how local cur¬ 
rency is perceived both by its members and community. About half of those surveyed 
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(16 and 14 organizers, respectively), identified pnblic confidence and the perception 
of cnrrency as “radical” or “fringe” as problems they had to deal with. To deal with 
these concerns, organizers freqnently tnrned to some form of formal organization, 
snch as steering committees, boards of directors, or elected offices as a way of pro¬ 
jecting an organized, responsible imagej^ Organizations sometimes fnnctioned nnder 
the nmbrella of an existing commnnity organization (approximately 40% of surveyed 
organizers reported that this was the case for their currency); these were usually 
community non-prohts or advocacy groups that advocated economic development, 
anti-poverty programs, or environmental causes, though programs were occasionally 
sponsored by the local Green Party. As projects of more established — or more per¬ 
manent — organizations, currencies obtained community visibility more quickly and 
had larger pools of resources (including ready sets of potential members) to draw on. 
Formal nonproht or other incorporation was also a possibility: Eight of the surveyed 
projects reported having nonproht status (3 of which obtained this via an umbrella 
organization). The 11 surveyed programs who had received grants from community 
foundations and movement organizations could further display that connection as 
a way of demonstrating legitimacy. It is worth noting, however, that formal orga¬ 
nization was not unproblematic. One organizer noted, for instance, a bias against 
receiving grants, arguing on the currency mailing list that “not accepting any for 
the last four years has given us a freedom unfound in other organizations and we 
have won the respect of others in the community for being able to speak out without 
fear or favor” (ML #16) On formal incorporation, another remarked on the mailing 
list that while she did want some kind of leadership structure that put decisions in 
the hands of a formally-organized set of people, but that “many of our members are 
Libertarians, and have offered many good reasons not to submit our creation to the 
jurisdiction of the state” (ML #15). 

The problem of perception was tied in part to how currency projects were framed, 
as well. As one organizer commented, being motivated by environmental or anti- 

^Though as more than one organizer wryly noted, filling an elected office usually amounted to 
little more than being at a meeting and volunteering. Another mentioned that the Board of Directors 
was “basically just 5 people who are willing to do a bunch of the footwork.” (ML #2) 
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poverty causes attracted movement activists, but if those ties were too strong they 
would push away general community members and the currency would lose critical 
support. This of course re-connects the thread of currency problems back to issues of 
function and participation; organizers worked to attract non-activists and project an 
image of not being “hippy money.” Another participant in the online conversation 
referred to this dilemma as constituting a “self-fulfilling skepticism” (ML on 

the part of potential currency users; organizers were forced to redouble their efforts 
at integrating their currencies within their communities as much as possible. 

Overarching all of these issues that organizers deal with are a handful of additional 
concerns about broad currency management, such as budgeting time and managing 
resources, trying to watch the use of their scrip, determining how much currency to 
issue, and maintaining the pace of what was frequently a heavy workload. Some of 
these management-related problems were temporary, or salient primarily at the cur¬ 
rency’s launch. How should the value of the currency be set, for example? Organizers 
report that this was frequently a contentious issue, because it tended to raise con¬ 
cerns about equal valuation of labor and the negotiability of exchanges, and would 
be periodically revisited if currency gained broader acceptance]^ 

Operating costs were a common concern, dealt with in part by asking members 
to “buy in” to membership in the currency by paying a membership fee in exchange 
for a like amount — and sometimes more than the buy-in amount — in local money, 
as well as the opportunity to list offerings in the currency newsletter. Although this 
was occasionally controversial, as a practical matter it was virtually necessary as a 
way to inject needed federal dollars into the organization to pay for printing costs, 
advertisements, office supplies, and mailings]^ And most of the small handful of 
currencies with any paid organizers or staff (5 and 7, respectively) used federal dollars 

® As discussed in Chapter the setting of local currency to some dollar equivalent — The equiv¬ 
alent of $12 per “hour” for example — could often allay this concern, since most scrip currencies 
were not aggressive about flattening wages, but rather sought to raise a minimum wage by equating 
the hour (of work) with a higher value. 

^It was controversial because it equated membership with having enough federal dollars to pay 
into the system, and where local currency was applied as a solution to a lack of money, the need 
to buy in was seen as counterproductive. Organizers also reported occasionally being confronted by 
disgruntled members who wanted their money back. 
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to make those payments (frequently in a mix with local money). The Burlington 
Currency Project weblog remarked on the “Catch-22” of needing money to make 
local money: 


Ironically, I think many of our problems boil down to a lack of money 
(US$$). We don’t have enough US dollars to cover basic startup and 
maintanence costs for the organization and Bread isn’t circulating at a 
high enough level that we can pay people in it or use it for our expenses. 
A hnancial Catch-22. An organization being run to address a money 
problem that itself has a money problem. 


An organizer of a very large currency project noted in a post to the currency 
mailing list that its annual budget has grown enormously, and that “organizational 
costs are a minimum of $50,000 per year, though we don’t have a sustainable source 
of income, now that the economy is slower, founders do not have the money for 
major gifts” (ML 7)^10). The organizer noted that operating costs were higher in 
the local area than in most places, which is certainly true. As a way to help manage 
operating costs, mailing list conversations frequently circled around recommendations 
for foundations, civic groups, and movement organizations that might be potential 
sources of funding. 

Some projects engaged in ambitious efforts to track the use of their currency, 
but all acknowledged that doing so was difficult. Without centralized accounting as 
would be found in a LETS or Time Dollar system, precise monitoring of currency 
use is impossible, leaving many projects to “keep our ear to the ground” (ML #21). 
Many currencies try to build auditing of a sort into the system, by asking users to 
record each transaction on the back of the bill, and exchanging it for a new one when 
it is full. Other attempts at evaluation, as in the case of the survey conducted by 


Jacob et ah (2004b), are more thorough and systematic. Both the NCPLENTY and 


Madison Hours programs, for example, surveyed users and tracking the flow of money 
as carefully as possible, with the intent of using that data to improve their marketing 


^http://burlingtonbread.blogspot.com/2005/08/finaLncial-catch-22.html 
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efforts and overall effectiveness of their programs]^ 

The most pressing and persistently-expressed problem for organizers comes in the 
form of simply becoming bnrnt ont and exhansted from their intense work with local 
cnrrency. Cohen-Mitchell (2000 | considers bnrnont a critical issne, one tightly tied 
to the strnctnre of organizations as well as the highly heterogeneons set of ideals that 
gnide cnrrency projects. He observes that “Work at the start-np stage tends to be 
distribnted more evenly among members, bnt as time passes, becomes more the labor 
of a few individnals.” While a few organizers indicated that their own work with local 
cnrrency was only an honr or two per week, the mean was 8 honrs, a hgnre which 
does not reflect earlier startnp efforts or periodic times of higher demand. Overall, 
23 snrveyed organizers (82% of those who marked any problems at all) indicated that 
fatigne and bnrnont was a problem for them. One organizer expressed this as follows: 


We experienced (as I snspect many systems do) an initial wave of enthnsi- 
asm and participation when the project hrst started, followed by bnrnont 
of core organizers, so the Board really seemed to have a critical role in 
snstaining the project throngh its leanest ties to get it to a place where it 
conld hang on jnst a bit better. (ML #2) 


Interestingly, this organizer seems to see a role akin to abeyance strnctnres (Taylor 


1989) for cnrrency organizations’ boards and steering committees. 


More poignantly, another organizer (who reported working as mnch as 25 honrs 
per week on local cnrrency) expressed that “it is very depressing to see an organiza¬ 
tion fail,” bnt that she could not sustain the pace of effort necessary to maintain her 
project. Her hard-won realization was that if she and her co-organizers had under¬ 
stood how much effort, energy, and difficulty was involved, they “never would have 
done it” (Survey no. 1). While some organizers hoped that having more operat¬ 
ing funds would enable them to hire a part time staff-person, 6 of the 8 currency 
organizers whose programs had ever had paid staff still expressed frustration with 
burnout. (Where there were paid staff, they worked just an average of 2 hours per 


®See for example the “Analysis of January-February 2005 PLENTY Member Survey:” http: 
//www. ncplenty. org/studies/membership_surveys/lq2005/survey_analysis . html 
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week.) Another remarked that “the work needed to develop [the currency] has taken 
a back seat to the administrative maintenance needed just to keep the effort going. 
As a result, our volunteer core is burning out” (ML #18). Attention to a central set 
of organizers who could not maintain their initial level of energy was common, as yet 
another project manager noted: 

What happened is that the original group of organizers — about 4-5 of 
us, with 2 of us doing the most work — just got burned out. We tried to 
get other folks involved and active, but were not able to do it. (ML #22) 

Finally, it is worth noting the three potential problem areas that no organizers 
identihed with; having too many participants, instability of national currency, and 
counterfeit. The last of these is the most interesting, because while one interview sub¬ 
ject shared the perspective that “thieves have better things to do” than to counterfeit 
local currency, organizers nonetheless spent a great deal of time considering how to 
make their money authentic and hard to reproduce. As has been mentioned, the ac¬ 
tual production of local currency usually requires finding a source of material, making 
arrangements with a printer, and deciding upon a set of designs and features that will 
make the money attractive as well as deter the potential of counterfeit. And while 
counterfeit itself was not identihed as problematic, the actual creation of the scrip 
generated a great deal of discussion, as organizers sought the best sources for hemp 
paper, unique inks, and printing companies who might share in their vision enough to 
offer a discount. One entrepreneurial commenter even suggested that “there’s gold to 
be earned designing Hours for new Hours towns. There is a certain specialized talent 
involved in creating secure paper currency that’s hard to hnd. At least, [my] project 
stalled and lost momentum when I couldn’t hnd anyone to design the money” (ML 
#16). 

Discussion 

Looking across categories, the problems that organizers confront in substantial num¬ 
bers tell a fairly straightforward story on the surface: Local currencies confront low 
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rates of participation, perhaps driven by a lack of necessities available for purchase 
in the system; organizers work intensive hours to maintain and build a membership 
sufficient to offer a diverse and appealing set of goods and services while also main¬ 
taining the currency organizations themselves. This constitutes a heavy workload on 
already-busy organizers: 


Proper management at even it’s [sic] current small level takes a signihcant 
amount of time. Since even our current managers must work full time jobs 
in addition to the project is slows [the project]. A local currency, like any 
other start-up business, is in itself a full time job. (ML #23) 


The dilemma of keeping an organization viable while also pursuing a mission is 
one of the classic problems of not only movement organizations, but organizations 
in general. In local currencies, where user participation, rather then straightforward 
membership, is the cornerstone of achieving that mission, this dilemma seems partic¬ 
ularly acute, because of the small groups of core organizers who must accomplish all 
of the group’s needs with resources that are stretched thin. Meanwhile, they must 
present a mobilizing framing of local currency (the process of meaning-making as 
discussed in Chapter and give participant-members adequate opportunities to take 
part in the currency. The stakes for currency organizers are high; they take their role 
in their movements very personally, and invest large amounts of time and money into 
their projects, and when those projects founder, as one of the organizers indicated 
above, they take it to heart. 

The problems confronting currency organizers suggest something of a counterpart 


to everyday activism and ideologically-structured action (Mansbridge and Plaster 


forthcoming, Zald||2000||), which situate challenging behavior within the course of day- 


to-day life or within institutionalized frames. In particular, they reinforce the idea 
that these activities may indeed need costly organizational structuring, of which not 
all organizers will be capable. As such, notions of how routine activities may be turned 
to new purposes or observed as contributing to signihcant social challenges seem 
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to underestimate the still-critical function of organization and mobilization tasks. 
Studying the industry and practice of recycling, (Lounsbury et al.|2003) and (Derksen 


and Gartrell 1993) seem to recognize this with the parallel hndings that, hrst, the 


viability of enabling structures depends heavily on a long-term process of building 
institutions, and second, that the desire to contribute to a community project is 
insufficient to overcome structural barriers. 

This is a dilemma for the “movement society” in some ways. While the tactics of 
protest may be somewhat institutionalized, or taken for granted to the extent that 
they can be easily or unproblematically implemented in some situations, local cur¬ 
rency — and any kind of movement that would implement an innovative tactic — may 
face an unusually high hurdle precisely because those innovations are departures from 
the repertoire that its potential members and constituents recognize more readily. In 
other words, while a social movement society may enable new kinds of movements 
through the ready proliferation of well-understood ways of making claims, it may also 
bring on an ossihcation that inhibits tactical innovation. 


By identifying the signihcant “leading tasks” faced by organizers (Earl forthcom¬ 


ing), this chapter helps to establish that, even where activists are plentiful and at¬ 


titudes toward change efforts may be favorable, movement projects make signihcant 
demands on the people who would lead them. Even when organizers have a broad 
set of organizational experiences and signihcant levels of resources at their disposal, 
the actual mobilization of participants in their projects depends on far more than an 
ehective articulation of goals and principles; in the case of local currency, the general 
heterogeneity of organizers does not seem to ameliorate any particular problems with 
establishing and managing local currency. The hnal chapter analyzes in more detail 
the outcomes of local currency projects, exploring the extent to which projects are 
able to on the ground overcome some of these problems, and the varying conditions 
under which those outcomes may be achievable. 
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CHAPTER 7 

MAKING LOCAL CURRENCY WORK 


As in many movements, the outcomes of local currency projects are hard to observe. 
Because the actual monetary value of the local currency circulating in any given 
community is a tiny fraction of that community’s overall wealth, the general hnancial 
effects of local currency are difficult to measure; even given consideration of the 
argument that local currency is a wealth multiplier, except in a few noteworthy success 
cases, local currency is probably best said to have an effect on social capital rather 


than on hnancial capital. Jacob et al. (2004b) explore this specihcally, hnding that 
in the Ithaca HOURS system the cultural and symbolic aspects of using local money 


far outweighed the modest hnancial payohs. For some scholars, such as Diani (1997), 
these social capital outcomes are important precedents to building movement culture 
and, eventually, networks of inhuence. 

Short of the movement’s goals of empowerment, self-sufficiency, and community- 
driven monetary reform, local currency provides an opportunity to test sociological 
theories of the viability of social movement projects. This is a relatively narrow 
aspect of the overall study of movement outcomes, but it is an important one: As 


Cress and Snow (1996) argue, the ability of a movement to accomplish any of its 


ambitious social-change agenda relies in good part on the ability of the organizations 
that support it to sustain themselves. Further, and important to the stop-and-go 
nature of local currency programs, organizations will diher in their ability to establish 
the sorts of abeyance structures that will serve to mobilize activists after periods of 


inactivity (Taylor 1989). 

This chapter seeks to contribute to our understanding of the ways in which various 
factors play a role in organizational outcomes — specihcally, in this case, the survival 
and longevity of local currency programs. This is a relevant line of inquiry not only 
for social movement scholars who wish to make sense of movement outcomes, but 
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also for those who study organizations more broadly. I argue that, over the course 
of a movement project’s life, the effect of these factors will vary with time. This 
dynamic approach allows for a more nuanced understanding of the rise and fall of 
activist movements, and stresses that important tasks and conditions will come and 
go as organizations move along the path from nascent to established in a community. 
To pull apart this dynamic process, I draw on the more quantitative elements of local 
currencies programs, the nature of the organizations that support them, and the cities 
in which they operate. 

Within the held of social movements, there is a signihcant amount of attention 
but relatively few conclusions about measuring and predicting movement outcomes 


(e.g. Diani 1997, Giugni 1998, 2004). Because local currencies have an economic 
impact that is usually immeasurably small, the consequences of such projects must 


be evaluated in other ways. McAdam (1988) argues that participation in activism 
has consequences for longer-term meanings of political and social participation for 


activists; similarly, Diani (1997) treats network ties and social capital as an outcome 
in their own right, exploring the extent to which movement activity creates social 
capital for its participant members and organizations. 

These outcomes, while frequently cited by local currency advocates, are indiscern- 
able at the level of analysis used in this chapter. Instead, this chapter will focus on 


other organizational outcomes suggested to be important by several scholars. Gam- 


son 


(1990 [1975]) and Tarrow (1998), for example, argue that access to inhuence is 
dependent on organizational capacity at important moments in time. Such capacity, 
according to Gress and Snow ( 1996| ), hinges on important organizational resources 
and is broadly affected by conditions that exist externally to the movement and its 
organizations ( Voss|1996 ). I consider, via several paths, the effects of these conditions 
on the abilities of currency organizations to maintain their efforts. 


Evaluating local currency 

Unlike LETS systems, which due to generally higher visibility especially outside of the 
U.S., have received a signihcant amount of attention, local scrip currencies are rela- 
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Variables that affect founding 

Variable 

Direction 

Median age 

— 

Higher degree 

+ 

% students 

+ 

% married 

— 

% homeowners 

— 

% stable 

— 

Household income 

— 

% poverty 

+ 

% unemployed 

+ 

% self-employed 

+ 

Variables that affect survival 

Median age 

— 

Higher degree 

+ 

% students 

+ 

% married 

— 

% stable 

— 


Table 7.1: Summary of significant city-level factors (from Collom 2005) 
tively under-evaluated (see for example Seyfang||2006b Aldridge et al.||2001 Williams 


1996b 

). At the local level, both 

Kalb and Lepofsky (2005) and Jacob et al. 

(2004b) 


provide some data on members of the NCPLENTY and Ithaca HOURS systems, re¬ 
spectively. Based on economic information on project members, both suggest that 


local currency, as Kalb and Lepofsky (2005 3) note, “appears to circulate hnancial 


wealth among those who already have high levels of access to hnancial wealth,” and 
is likely to “serve just as much or more a cultural or symbolic function than a strictly 


monetary one” (Jacob et al. 2004b:47). Jacob et ah further suggest that in many 


situations, local currency plays a more signihcant “role in terms of legitimizing the 


ideology of community economics” (2004b 47) than in providing truly useful economic 
resources. 

As the broader level, scrip currencies in the U.S. have received even less scrutiny. 


Collom (2005) is the only extant work to address the broad population of U.S. cur- 
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rencies, suggesting that the U.S. cities in which local currencies have been founded 
differ in signihcant ways from the United States mean. Specihcally, he hnds that age, 
education level, college population, married population, population of homeowners, 
stable residents, income, and poverty and unemployment rates differ in his currency 
cities as compared to the U.S. population. Collom further argues, based on the local 
currencies he identihes, that age, education, student population, married population, 
and percent of stable residents all affect the survival of currency projects in a given 
location. In other words, he argues that among cities where currencies have been 
founded, the following all contribute to program survival: younger residents, more 
educated residents and more students, fewer married people, and fewer stable resi¬ 
dents. Table 7.1 [ summarizes these variable that Collom argues are signihcant. 

Collom’s analyses are problematic in some important ways. The hrst is that the 
population of local currencies that Collom considers is overly large, and includes 
projects that I conhrmed either never launched or were not actually scrip currency 
programs. Further, the list of programs considered “active” by Collom includes some 
currencies that are no longer in operation. This is obviously a substantial difference; 
as discussed in Chapter]^ the data used in this project assumes a more conservative 
count of currency programs by requiring conhrmation of a project’s launch before its 
inclusion in the data set. 

More signihcantly, Collom’s analyses provide relatively little information about 
currencies themselves, and the comparison of the mean local currency city to the 
U.S. mean seems rather uninformative. Moreover, the founding of a currency project 
seems a less interesting event than whatever may follow. My data, in addition to 
being more accurate in its count of local currency projects, allows for the comparison 
of explanations at multiple levels of operation: In addition to the macro analysis of 
city-level factors, by virtue of data gained through my survey of organizers I can also 
consider the effects of organizational-level variables, in order to adjudicate between 
different potential explanations for currency outcomes. Namely, to what extent do en¬ 
vironmental factors affect local currency projects, versus the effects of factors internal 
to projects such as resources? 
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Exploring different explanations 


I consider local currency outcomes on two separate levels. The first is that of the 
surrounding environment, where the literature on movement participation and polit¬ 
ical opportunity suggests that characteristics of a population and of the area where 
a currency operates will shape the ability of the movement project to sustain itself. 
The second level explores conditions that are more internal to organizations, drawing 


on the set of organizational resources that Cress and Snow (1996) identify as critical 
elements of successful movement organizations. 


o 

o 

Q. 


— 





■ inactive 
□ active 
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Age 


10 12 14 


Figure 7.1: Local currency age and status 











Table 7.2: Age in years and activity status of U.S. local 
currency projects, 2005 
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Longevity (years) 

No. inactive 

No. active 

1 

5 

2 

2 

10 

1 

3 

9 

2 

4 

7 

1 

5 

5 

0 

6 

2 

0 

7 

1 

0 

8 

0 

1 

9 

1 

2 

10 

1 

1 

12 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1 


A look at the longevity of currency programs, as in Figure 7.1 and Table 7.2 


indicates that simple project survival is only part of the story of what happens to 
currency programs after their founding (Note that, for inactive projects, “age” indi¬ 
cates the project’s age at the time it ceased to operate). If survival at the time of 
analysis is treated as an outcome, there are also precious few positive cases to study; 
in addition, survival as an outcome precludes any interest in why, for example, some 
projects reach age hve or six, but many more fail at three or four years of age. I 
expect that city and organizational factors will act differently on programs at differ¬ 
ent stages of their life. For example, local currency programs may survive for two to 
three years on founding inertia and the hard work of a committed set of organizers. 
Past that initial founding period, however, I expect that other variables will come 
more prominently into play, and that factors beyond the control of project managers 
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— such as city demographics and economics — will take over in shaping the outcome 
of local currencies. Analyzing project longevity in this way allows for a treatment of 
survival in a more dynamic, procedural way. A longevity measure is available for 53 
of the 62 viable U.S. currency programs. 

Analysis is not unproblematic, however, due to the population of U.S. currency 
programs. Specihcally, the population of local currencies is small enough to make 
most quantitative analyses, especially multivariate statistics, unreliable. As a result, 
I have performed a set of analyses that aim to use the data in the most efficient ways 
as possible, preserving as much variation and as many cases as I can. For the hrst 
test of currency longevity, programs are divided into two age-determined categories, 
based on whether they reached the age of four years, a value selected because the 
mean age for currency projects is just over four. 

Independent variables 

I use the following variables (the collection of which is described in Chapter for the 
first analysis of project longevity. Because the great majority of currency programs 
were founded in the 1990s, data from the 1990 U.S. census is used wherever census 
data is employed. 

Several general demographic variables are examined. City size is modeled using 
the logged city population in 1990. Poverty is the city’s poverty rate from 1989. 
One of the arguments made by local currency advocates is that local currencies draw 
marginalized community members into new opportunities for exchange. This might 
suggest that relatively poor communities have greater pools of potential adherents 
of a local currency. Such a pool still requires mobilization, however, and movement 
research generally suggests that the poor are difficult to draw into activism. For that 
reason, poverty has two contradictory possible effects on longevity: It may increase 
the base of benehciaries of local currency, thereby positively influencing longevity, or 
it may signal a population that is relatively unable to mobilize to take part in using 
local currency. Similarly, unemployment is the city’s rate of unemployment for 1990. 
Like poverty, any effect of unemployment is difficult to predict precisely. On the one 
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hand, unemployment may signal the kind of biographical availability that enables one 
to participate in movement projects; on the other hand, it is likely to imply a lack of 
resources that is prohibitive of movement engagement. Finally, income is represented 
by average city household income in 1989. 

Three additional community-level variables are included. The presence of a col¬ 
lege or university in the city is coded as a dummy variable and is meant to capture 
the social dynamics of college towns. The idea here is college towns may have pop¬ 
ulations more likely to engage in the use of alternate currency. The presence of a 
college, then, is expected to have a positive effect on longevity. The presence of green 
businesses in the city is measured using values from the Co-op America National 
Green Pages, published annually between 1994 and 2005. Because data for all cities 
are not available for all years of program operation, the measure of green business 
presence is coded as the mean value over that time. This is done in an attempt to 
capture some reasonable proxy of the broad climate of “green” business — which 
should represent the community’s embrace of both alternative institutions generally, 
but also of places of commerce that are self-consciously identified as conducive to 
some of the explicit goals of local currency. Finally, to gauge a community’s political 
climate, a dummy variable is included for whether the county voted for a democratic 
presidential candidate in 1992. 


Analysis 


This first stage of analysis — project longevity falling below or above four years of age 
— is performed using logistic regression (Long 1997)]^ The results of this regression 


are displayed in Table |7.3[ Logistic regression coefficients can be read as the effect 
of a one-unit change in the independent variable on the log-odds of the outcome. 
As Table |7.3 indicates, household income has a negative and statistically-significant 
effect {p < .05) on the likelihood of a currency program lasting more than four years. 


Ideally, a more fine-grained analysis of longevity, using multiple inflection points, would reveal 
a more nuanced process of currency survival. Such a model can be produced using either ordinal 
logistic regression or multinomial logistic regression, but subdividing longevity into more categories 
results in too few cases per category to produce useable estimates. 
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Further, Unemployment {j3 = -.56; p = .063), the dichotomous measure of democratic 
voting at the county level (/d = 2.09, p = .054), and the count of green businesses (/? 
= .20, p = .066) very nearly reach signihcance at the .05 level. 



Estimate 

Std. Error 

z value 

Pr(> z ) 

(Intercept) 

13.2188 

6.6318 

1.99 

0.0462 

Population (log) 

0.0946 

0.3591 

0.26 

0.7922 

Poverty Rate 

-0.1796 

0.1050 

-1.71 

0.0872 

Unemployment Rate 

-0.5646 

0.3039 

-1.86 

0.0631 

Presence of University 

-0.2056 

1.4300 

-0.14 

0.8857 

Democratic County 

2.0873 

1.0818 

1.93 

0.0537 

Household Income (Thousands) 

-0.4363 

0.2226 

-1.96 

0.0500 

Green Business Count 

0.1989 

0.1083 

1.84 

0.0663 


Table 7.3: Logistic regression coefficients, currency age greater than 4 years (N=62) 


These latter measures suggest mild support for some expected relationships be¬ 
tween community-level factors and currency longevity: As expected, a greater number 
of green-friendly businesses — both likely candidates for participation in a local cur¬ 
rency program as well as markers for a community base of participants — as well as 
recent Democratic voting in the county appear to have a positive effect on the likeli¬ 
hood of currency programs reaching their fourth year. The effect of unemployment is 
somewhat counterintuitive, given arguments made by local currency advocates. While 
a mild negative relationship is found here — unemployment decreases likelihood of 
program longevity — currency organizers tend to promote local currency as a tool 
to mobilize the un- or under-employed. Were this the case, a growing unemployed 
population might be expected to bolster a local currency’s chances. But the present 
hnding suggests, to the contrary, that a growing unemployed population may in fact 
restrict the participant base of a currency. The strength of the relationship found 
here is minimal enough, however, so as to be inconclusive on this point. 

The effect of household income, however, is signihcant and measurable. As income 
increases, the likelihood of a currency program lasting four years or more is reduced. 
Figure |7.2| plots the estimated effects of income on the probability that a currency 
program will remain viable past four years of age, for Democratic- and Republican- 
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leaning connties. For estimation pnrposes, other valnes are held at their means. The 
hgure snggests a steeper curve — more rapidly decreasing probability — as well as 
lower overall likelihood of currency prosperity in counties that voted Republican in 
1989. Paired with the unemployment hnding, this presents an intriguing situation. 
Local currencies may not rely on populations who are employed, but they do appear 
to do better where that work is relatively low-wage. This should be somewhat en¬ 
couraging to currency advocates who face the criticism that local currencies appeal to 
well-off bourgeoisie consumers with time to indulge in massages and money to spend 
on organic produce. While not dehnitively rebutting that argument, this hnding 
suggests at least that currencies will not hnd greater success in rich communities]^ 


Democratic County 



Income (Thousands of $) 


Republican County 



Income (Thousands of $) 


Figure 7.2: Estimated effect of household income on probability of longevity outcome 

While it does appear that community-level characteristics have an effect on cur- 

^Answering this question more confidently would require biographical data on currency partic¬ 
ipants themselves, which would allow an approach genuinely sensitive to biographical availability 
and participant demographics. 
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rency program outcomes, it is also possible that measurements at the level of the 
currency projects themselves are also important. To explore this possibility, I draw 
again on project information generated in my organizer survey and perform a qual¬ 


itative comparative analysis (QCA) on the same dependent variable. QCA (Ragin 


1987) is a method of examining cases that differ on a binary outcome and a set of 


binary independent variables in order to hnd the set of conditions that conjoin to 
produce the observed outcome. This approach is a more systematic extension of the 
use of truth tables performed in Chapter In this case, that outcome is the event 
of a currency persisting for longer than four years, and I consider the following set of 
independent variables as possible contributors. 

At this level, the primary factors of interest are those that are internal to the 
currency program itself. First are elements of formal organization. Does the currency 
have a board of directors or formal officers, and has it obtained formal incorporation 
as a not-for-profit entity? Next, does it receive any funding via grant-making sources, 
and has the program ever paid its organizer? Finally, I include consideration of 
two of the most frequently-identified problems with currency programs: issues of low 
participation and a lack of sufficient necessities to purchase in the program. For a 
QCA analysis, all of these variables are converted to “true” or “false” values; the total 
set of those combinations of values that produce the outcome of a currency lasting 
longer than four years is then simplified by a process of boolean algebra, resulting in 
a set of conjunctions of conditions that are present in the data and that produce the 
specified outcome. QCA is especially useful for relatively small datasets such as that 
of currency organizers/organizations generated by my survey, and provides a useful 
and empirically-driven framework for interpreting the conditions that contribute to 
an outcome. 

In this case, QCA generates a six-part solution to projects for which survey data 
was collected and that persisted longer than four years. Figure [7^ displays the output 
generated by the QCA model. 

Each set of conditions is one conjunction of factors that exist in the data and 
take place where a currency is more than four years old. Plus signs indicate “or,” so 
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Solution: ABCEFG + ABcdEF + ABcdFG + ABcDEfg + AbCdeFg + AbcdefG 


A 

is 

the 

presence of Board of 

b/B 

is 

the 

absence/presence 

of 

c/C 

is 

the 

absence/presence 

of 

d/D 

is 

the 

absence/presence 

of 

e/E 

is 

the 

absence/presence 

of 

f/F 

is 

the 

absence/presence 

of 

g/G 

is 

the 

absence/presence 

of 


Figure 7.3: QCA solution for currencies over four years of age 


there are six possible sets of conditions that, together, explain all occurrences of the 
outcome. 

While a board of directors appears in every single combination, in all but two 
it also appears with office space. The most readily apparent commonality among 
most sets of conditions is the co-presence of a board of directors and a dedicated 
office space. This is a fairly important condition, which suggests strongly that formal 
organization matters a good deal for local currencies to last. Not a single currency 
program was sustained for more than four years without having in place a formal 
decision-making structure. As mentioned in Chapter]^ formal structure is important 
as a signal of legitimacy, even when sitting on the board of directors is simply a matter 
of volunteering or being at the right meeting. It is also a truly functional element of 
currencies, providing enough organization to help the program’s participants main¬ 
tain the effort. As for office space, the hnding there conhrms one of the important 


conclusions of Cress and Snow (1996), that basic material resources are extremely 


valuable to successful movement projects. Like homeless organizations, local curren¬ 
cies need to store materials, safely keep undistributed currency, and have a reliable 
point of contact for the community; the presence of an office space in most successful 
local currencies would conhrm this notion of basic resources. Also noteworthy about 
the conjunction of a board of directors and office space is that it may ameliorate some 
of the signihcant problems of maintaining a local currency: low participation and the 
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availability of too few necessities within the program. As indicated by conjunction 
7^3, despite both of these conditions appearing together, this combination of condi¬ 
tions still produced a successful (by this measure) local currency. As such, in the 
face of substantial obstacles, the formal structure provided by A and B may indeed 
be necessary conditions for currency longevity. A weaker version of this requirement 
comes in the form of the hnal (6th) combination of factors, where Board of Directors 
appears with nothing but the problem of too few necessities to purchase. 

The presence of a paid organizer, grant funding, and formal nonprofit status vary 
across these six combinations of factors, but one of those three conditions appears in 
most conjunctions. Grant funding, in particular, appears to be important. Reminis¬ 
cent of the frequent conversations on the currency email list, where organizers shared 
advice on grantmaking agencies and proposal strategies, the presence of funding from 
an outside agency appears to be signihcant to long-lived programs. Paid organizers 
and nonprofit status are less common, appearing in two and one sets of combinations, 
respectively. Finally, with regard to the problems that currency programs face, it is 
noteworthy that no long-lived currency programs appear without the co-occurrence 
of other positive aspects of organizations. Both low participation and a lack of neces¬ 
sities within a program are only successfully ameliorated by organizational strengths. 

Discussion 

The objective of this chapter was to understand some of the factors that contribute 
to currency outcomes. What stands out on examination is that conditions generally 
expected by both participation and political opportunity literature do have some ef¬ 
fect — though one that is barely statistically signihcant at conventional p-levels — 
on the likelihood that currencies will reach a critical point of four years’ longevity. 
Substantively, the hnding with regard to household income does suggest something 
interesting. If slightly less affluent cities are more likely to sustain local currencies, 
then it is possible that currencies do indeed provide economic opportunities where 
there are few others available. Further, there is mild support for the role of a pro¬ 
gressive or “green” business community — both of entrepreneurs and consumers — 
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a Democratic voter base, and the need for snfficient employment in the commnnity. 

When considered at the level of individnal programs themselves, several additional 
factors seem to make a difference. The most prominent of these is the organizational 
formality provided by cnrrencies’ boards of directors, followed by the presence of a 
dedicated office space. One of these two conditions appear to be snfficient to overcome 
the obstacles that cnrrencies freqnently enconnter, namely, low participation or an 
inadeqnate set of necessary goods and services. 

Taken together, this snggests an important conceptnal and theoretical point, 
namely that both the organization and management of local cnrrencies and the cir- 
cnmstances that snrronnd the projects themselves need to be taken into acconnt in 
order to explain program ontcomes. Movement efforts like local cnrrency, that reqnire 
active participation rather than simple membership, may rely both on active organi¬ 


zational management and resonrces, per scholars snch as Cress and Snow (1996), as 


well as a “condncive environment” ( Schneiberg||2002 ) for mobilization (see also Snow 


et al. 2005). 
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CHAPTER 8 

CONCLUSION 


Efforts to transform durable social institutions — successfully or not — are the pri¬ 
mary driver of this dissertation. In local currency, I found a case of this that adds 
an intriguing complication to our understandings of such attempts. Specihcally, local 
currency seeks to put the institutionalized practice of using money to work in such 
a way as to challenge the structure that surrounds it. The application of a routine 
practice to a pointed challenge to institutionalized power — using money to change 
money — is not only substantively interesting, but brings focus to a developing and 
under-studied element of social change. 

The sets of data I assembled constitute the most comprehensive empirical project 
yet applied to local currencies within the United States. These data allow for the de¬ 
tailed study of local currency at the level of how meanings are framed, how currencies 
are operated, and how different factors shape the outcomes of currency programs. I 
have tried to describe in detail the processes local currencies undergo and the obstacles 
that they face. With regard to studying social change more generally, local currency 
helps to shine light on the concepts of everyday activism and ideologically structured 
action. In addition, my Endings add some detail to concepts of the organizing work 
that goes into movement projects. 

Reconsidering local currency 

One issue that arose frequently throughout this project is the question of how exactly 
to define local currency. Is local currency, as Helleiner argues, “part of a sustained 
transnational movement that explicitly aims to challenge territorial currencies and use 
more ‘localist’ monetary structures as a tool for permanent social change” ( |Helleine'r 
222), or is it better understood as something else, such as a movement tactic 


2003 
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employed by organizers who adhere to many movements? From a dehnitional perspec¬ 
tive, both seem to be reasonable. Snrely, advocates at the E. F. Schnmacher Society 
see local cnrrency as a movement with a momentnm of its own; bnt it is certainly one 
that is motivated in the service of hnmanized economies, regional economic stability, 
and local snstainability. None of the framing of local cnrrency advocates local money 
for its own sake, except perhaps as part of a broader localist movement. 

In this sense, local cnrrency may be seen as a fairly modular tool of multiple 
movements (including the more conservative or right-wing movements with which 
most of my surveyed organizers did not affiliate). This is a productive perspective 
in one sense: as McAdam (1983) finds, novel movement tactics spur interest in the 


broader movement overall. As such, local currency may be a valuable element in sus¬ 
taining activist communities in some cities, contributing to a creative environment 
for activists to affirm commitment to a set of causes and generate new narratives 
about their roles in movements — processes that Oberschall ( |1973 ) cites as impor¬ 
tant for generating collective action. Complementarily, it is also possible that local 
currencies represent the success of other kinds of movement projects. In this sense, 
“everyday activism” (discussed further below) may be a reflection of, for example, the 
environmental or feminist movements’ successful institutionalization. We could ob¬ 
serve recycling, the use of the word “chauvinist,” and participation in local currency 
as practices that stem from a culture of activism, itself produced by the successful 
movements that preceded it. The finding from Chapter that green businesses — 
themselves a marker of a community infused with some measure of activism — are 
associated with currency longevity lends some support to this idea. 

Local currency as a movement in its own right remains somewhat problematic, at 
least from the perspective of most understandings of movements. Taking as a starting 
point Tarrow’s ( 1998[ 4) definition of movements as “collective challenges by people 
with common purposes and solidarity in sustained interaction with elites, opponents, 
and authorities” suggests some important points to consider. To what extent is local 
currency both “collective” and confrontational of “elites, opponents, and authorities” 
in a meaningful way? Research on online activism has argued that the requirements 
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of collectivity and co-presence are too stringent, and wonld preclnde the consideration 
of important movement phenomenon. Local cnrrency, similarly, seems to belong to 
a set of movement projects that cannot be cleanly categorized. While mobilizing 
a cnrrency certainly involves tasks that are recognizable as movement-like, actnally 
using local currency — participating in the alternative institution that advocates 
would construct — involves minimal collectivity or outright confrontation. Engaging 


with local currency is not, as Tilly (1978) dehnes one of the cruxes of movement 


participation, a “contentious gathering.” 

Moreover, what opponents do local currencies confront? Local currency challenges 
the state, but in a rather oblique fashion. An emphasis on state-focused movements 
marginalizes much activity that is nonetheless confrontational and change-seeking]^ 
Instead of direct state challenge, local currencies and similar projects seek to establish 
alternative ways of engaging with state, corporate, and economic powers]^ As such, 
local currencies represent a useful point of departure, toward movements that not 
only involve day-to-day activity but that seek to build enduring models for politically 


oriented civic engagement, or what Sargisson (2001) calls a “politicized domestic 


sphere” (see also Melucci 1996). 


Activism in unlikely places 

Such a sphere of politicized activity should become increasingly important as protest 


becomes further institutionalized. Meyer (2006) suggests that “when everyone 


protests” in a movement society (Meyer and Tarrow 1998) the ability of protest 


to bring about change through disruption will wane — a situation compounded by 
increasing professionalization of movement organizations and a move toward inter¬ 
est group politics at the broad level. Rather than contributing to the banalizing of 
protest, projects such as local currency point to different ways to effect some social 
change, through institutions that are not identihed with protest so much as with 


'^See Van Dyke et al. (2004| for a detailed exploration of movement targets; the authors argue 


that a state-centered focus has been more of an assumption than historical fact. 

^Worth noting on this point is that the “Liberty Dollar,” another alternative money project, is 
much more directly contentious in its relationship to state authority. 
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everyday life. 

Local currency provides some opportunities to explore notions of everyday ac¬ 


tivism and ideologically-structured action (Mansbridge and Piaster forthcoming, Zald 


2000). These two concepts expand the domain in which movement activity may 


take place, by studying how “regular” interactions and those in conventional institu¬ 
tional contexts, respectively, may contribute to movement-like challenges. Describing 


ideologically-structured action, Zald (2000) writes that it no longer makes sense to 
think of movement activity as taking place either in the context of organized col¬ 
lective events (the marches, sit-ins, and other protests that were so formative to 
much movement research) or through unconventional processes; movement organiza¬ 
tions are inextricably tied to more institutionalized structures, such as legislatures or 
policy-making bodies, and “participation” in these organizations, while motivated by 
challenging ideological commitments, may not be readily identifiable as such. 


The challenge to ISA comes in the form of the question raised by Klandermans 


(2000), who wonders what is gained by expanding the notion of movement behavior 
as Zald would do. To this question, I think local currency suggests a possible answer. 
Broad goals of monetary reform, social justice, and environmental sustainability are 
reframed by organizers in terms that make sense for the particular communities in 
which they live. This looseness between master movement framing and local en¬ 
gagement is a feature of movements that has been identihed, but rarely considered 
explicitly]^ In fact, by broadening movement participation by recognizing tactics 
— using local currency, for example — as a kind of ideologically-structured action, 
movements may indeed escape some of the liabilities of having a master frame that 


constrains subsequent mobilization (Snow and Benford 1988). 

By explicitly recognizing the great variety among those who contribute to a move¬ 
ment, we move away from the oversimplihcations of identifying, for example, “the 
peace movement” or “the environmental movement,” and movement scholars (and 
organizers) remain sensitive to the ways in which movement participation may be 


^Strategic voting ( Earl and Schussman|2004 Schussman and Earlj2004 1 suggests another case of 
a similar nature, where highly heterogeneous organizers engaged in the same tactic for a number of 
reasons, and the tactic itself came to symbolize the entire set of claims and rationales. 
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highly dynamic. For example, one implication is that we may see increasing nnmbers 
of movements based on participation rather than on membership; or, pnt differently, 
movements to which people contribnte informally or in passing. Movement researchers 
shonld consider, for example, the point at which an activity like bnying only organic 
prodnce might cross the line from “consnmption” to “activism.” At the macro level, 
hnndreds of thonsands of snch shoppers nndonbtedly contribnte to social and eco¬ 
nomic change that can be argned to benefit or advance the canses of movements. 
Whether this is trnly movement behavior 
wonld certainly argue against 


which scholars like Klandermans (2000) 


is a question that we should continue to consider. 
Like ISA, “everyday activism” similarly broadens the notion of movement activ¬ 
ity beyond the conventional requirement of collectivity, and it much more strongly 
suggests a cultural component to movement activity — indeed, for [Mansbridge and 


Piaster (forthcoming), engagement in everyday activism is fundamentally a cultural 


activity insofar as it involves manipulating language and redehning symbols. Mans- 


bridge and Plaster also argue that, by being integrated into routine action, everyday 


activism reduces the likelihood of free-riding and the tension between those who act 
out of duty or conscience versus those who act out of the potential for beneht: 


Yet the everyday activists described here are not opportunists in this 
sense. They do not, in our estimation, act only to get the benehts. They 
act to get the benehts and because they are motivated by a sense of 
injustice. The difference between “opportunism” — taking advantage of 
a larger movement to advance ones own ends — and everyday activism is 
signaled by the everyday activists genuine perception of injustice and the 
desire to redress it, even if in doing so she benehts herself. 


Complementary to what was suggested above, everyday activism explicitly iden- 
tihes a diversity of causes. Activists are not homogenous, but rather are participants 
in making a broad set of “socially shared demands for change in some aspect of 


the social order” (Gusheld 1963). By adopting a common symbol (the phrase “male 
chauvinists”) or tactic (local currency) activists contribute to just such an overarching 
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movement. As Mansbridge and Piaster (forthcoming) write, “the social movement 


lifts to salience the ideals that lead people to take up the term, and the spread of the 
term in turn promotes the ideas in the social movement.” 

Everyday activism also helps to identify one of the signihcant and persistent prob¬ 
lems with local currencies: the cost of its use. Using the phrase “male chauvinist” 
certainly carried some cost, but the cost diminished as the phrase diffused. Even 
in communities with strong ongoing local currency programs, the cost of using local 


money remains relatively high. If the evolutionary mechanism that Mansbridge and 
Piaster suggest is truly at work in local currency communities]^ it reinforces the need 
for routine activism to be facilitated by some organized structure that can bear the 
costs of generating new sorts of activities. 


Organizers and organizing 

As noted earlier, one signihcant caveat to the idea of local currency as “everyday 
activism” is its high organizational cost. One of the key Endings of this dissertation 
is that reshaping institutionalized behavior is tremendously difficult, and relies on 
much more than effective framing (I discuss this implication for money, in particular, 
later in this chapter). As I End in Chapter]^ the longevity of any given currency 
program depends not only on some community-level factors, but on the persistence 
of its organizers in the face of burnout and exhaustion, and on the ability to procure 
a set of relatively basic — but by no means guaranteed — organizational resources, 
such as an office space and some amount of formal management structure. 


In the parlance of Cress and Snow (1996), local currency organizations have a 


surplus of moral resources but a dearth of human and material resources. That 
is, regardless of how well the issues are deEned and articulated, an organization’s 
committed stafi, some amount of funding — like Cress and Snow, I End grant funding 
in particular to be an important predictor — and basic tools of organizing matter a 


this, Mansbridge and Piaster mean to suggest that activists pick and choose from various 
symbols and elements offered by a movement; they therefore “select” which kinds of language, 
framing, and meanings will persist. If activists will not engage in the terms of a movement, the 
movement will fail to find a foothold. 
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great deal. While it is clear that initial exuberance can sustain an organization for 
a short period of time, the high rate of burnout among currency organizers would 
conhrm that this duration is limited. Structures such as boards of directors and a 
place to call home help local currency organizations establish some bit of permanence; 
and the presence of each likely aids with problems of leadership succession, which will 
be important given the high rate of burnout among currency organizers. 

Many organizers expressed a real passion for the ideas that they see fostered by 
local currency: Community solidarity, ecological transformation, a “true sense of 
home” (Survey no. 20), or an alternative to a federal currency that is “digging its 
own grave” (Birch||2004 4). Based on this passion, organizers invest heavy amounts of 


time and energy into their projects. But as Oliver (1984) hnds, they frequently face 
diminishing returns on their efforts, seeing initial enthusiasm on the part of members 
and co-organizers lead to quick growth, followed by stagnation or decline. Beyond 
the basic material needs of a local currency, then, the heavy burden on organizers to 
keep the currency in action must be highlighted again. Facing shrinking membership 
and participation levels, as many currencies persistently do (illustrated by survey 
and mailing list excerpts in Chapter]^, organizers workload and small numbers as 
core problems: “As with most local currency organizations, we are understaffed with 
not enough time to do everything” (survey no. 8) says one such organizer; another 
notes disappointedly “We had all invested so much energy in the venture that we 
didn’t want to accept that it wasn’t accomplishing the goals we stated in our grant 
proposals” (Survey no. 9). 

Functional local currencies — or, at least, those that persist more than a few years 
— underscore the notion that “acting everyday” needs to be facilitated by some 
structure beyond sentiment or ideology. Although these things can perform work 
that helps to dismantle or build institutions, they are insufficient by themselves; as 
local currencies help to demonstrate, alternative institutions need institutions. This is 
important not only for those who would construct similar projects, but also should act 
as a useful counterpart to arguments about movements becoming either inexpensive 
to participate in or reduced in cost to organize, as the tools of organization proliferate. 
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Is local currency real money? 


The rationales that underlie local currency are often fundamentally about economics. 
Local circulation of money supply has a multiplier effect and it is desirable to insulate 
communities from external economic shocks, for example. But except in a few cases, 
the actual economic benehts of local currency are immeasurably small. In this sense, 
local currency is far more symbolic than actual in terms of what it means economi¬ 
cally. It symbolizes demarcation of one community from a nation, a desire to make 
community membership a meaningful category, or perhaps a desire to simply try a 
new way of making exchanges. 

If utility were the marker of “real” money, then local currency would likely, in 


most cases, fail to meet the requirement. But as we know from both Parsons and 


Smelser (1956) and Zelizer (1994), utility is not the only dehnition of money. The 


use of local money to set apart one community from another, or to identify oneself 
as belonging, are fundamental functions of our multiple monies. These elements are 
emphasized by currency organizers as much as — or more than — utilitarian reasons 
to use the currency, adding something of a rejoinder to Weber’s sentiment that 

[Mjoney is the most abstract and ‘impersonal’ element that exists in hu¬ 
man life. The more the world of the modern capitalist economy follows its 
own immanent laws, the less accessible it is to any imaginable relationship 


with a religious ethic of brotherliness. (Weber 1971 331) 


Local currency, further, need not be “successful” to illustrate how pervasive the 
institution of money is. Indeed, the fact that so many local currencies whither, 
despite passionate invocations by their organizers, seems demonstrative of the fact 
that “money works best when it can be taken for granted, when its value, negotiability, 
and neutrality can simply be assumed” ( Carruthers and Babbj 1996:1556). What is 
ironic about money in this context is the way that its value has come to be assumed 
based on fiat — that is, not truly backed by commodity, but rather by decree (see 


Coleman 1990 119-21) — whereas the value of local currency is, as the High Desert 
Dollar program put it, backed more explicitly “by our skill, our time, and our natural 
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resources.”!^ To this idea of backing, local currency further helps to demonstrate some 
of the basic problems of trust and consensus on value that money faces, albeit at a 
very small scale. The “self-fulhlling skepticism” that one organizer expressed about 
local currency conhrms the need for money systems to be able to demonstrate their 
solvency. 

Additionally, questions of how money can be issued, under what authority, and 
how it can circulate deserve careful attention. Juxtaposing federal money with local 
currency provides a window on several of these aspects of money that usually remain 
invisible to us. I hnd not only that the framework of money’s meanings proposed by 
Carruthers and Espeland (1998) is an empirically sensible one for this case — that is. 


it aligns with much of the rhetoric and framing used in local currency — but that it 
describes in revealing ways the parallels and departures between local currency and 
federal money. This framework, then, helps not only to unpack local currency in 
great detail, but to conhrm that treating local currency as “real money” has genuine 
value. 

Finally, local currency speaks in some interesting ways to how we build money 
systems. An axiom of both the sociology of money and of local currency advocacy is 
that money is a socially-built construct. At the institutional level, the market activity 
that enables monetary exchange is understood by sociologists to be embedded in social 
relationships and backed by both state authority and an abundance of national and 
international organizations. In other words, the economy itself is a social institution 


(Baker 1987, Granovetter 1985) that can operate both as an outcome as well as a 


cause of social change and social relations (Baker and Jimerson 1992). At the local 
level, money is infused with diverse meanings and embedded in particular places and 


relationships (Zelizer 1994). 

All these levels of social construction, however, do not mean that money is readily 
transformable. Indeed, while the effects of aggregated social categories and meanings 
is one axiom of sociology, the relative durability of those structures is another. And 
money, like many institutions, is representative of a particularly durable set of “power 


®It is this lack of backing of federal currency that drives programs like the Liberty Dollar, as well, 
which produces actual minted gold and silver coins. 
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constellations” ( Weber||1978 :108) formed by the intersection of cnltnre and strnctnre. 
Zelizer recognizes this, that “cnltnre and social strnctnre mark the qnality of money 


by institntionalizing controls, restrictions, and distinctions” (1989:342), and in fact 
calls on these restrictions and distinctions — at the local level — to make the case 
that money can fnnction independently from the macro-level markets in which it is 
thonght by economists to operate solely for pecnniary valne. 

The broader systems in which national money operates are not only pervasive, bnt 
powerfnl. Local cnrrency demonstrates rather vividly that changing money will mean 
changing not only money’s local meaning, bnt wonld also reqnire mnch broader shifts 
in cnltnre and strnctnre. Reconhgnred money — be it pin money, blood money, 
gift or blackmail — can operate within this cnrrent system precisely becanse the 
system itself is blind to the meanings we attach to the cnrrency that we nse, bnt 
local cnrrency wonld infnse the money system itself with those meanings. In this 
sense, then, money might best be nnderstood as socially-constrncted, but in a way 
that is far more top-down, observant of institutions of power and influence, than is 
acknowledged in the course of everyday exchange. 


Looking ahead 

This dissertation raises several opportunities for further exploration, both at the 
intersection of movements and institutions, as well as on the topic of money. 

The hrst is a further consideration of routine challenges, those movement projects 
that would employ ideologically-structured action or everyday activism to reshape 
social institutions. There are numerous community-level projects that might be ex¬ 
plored in this category: Community-supported agriculture projects (CSAs), “buy 
local” efforts, and local level initiatives to influence planning, growth, and open space 
developments are three possible avenues of further work. The former may be partic¬ 
ularly promising, for several reasons. First, CSAs are more widespread; whereas one 
of the persistent problems of analyzing local currency is the small population of cur¬ 
rency programs, CSAs are far more populous. Further, their more dehned structure 
of participation makes their ability to generate social capital and economic outcomes 
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much more readily measurable. 

While CSAs (and Buy Local programs) are likely to involve a similar process of 
meaning-making as mobilization as local currencies, they should also provide more, 
and more successful, cases of long-term viability, allowing for a deeper exploration 
of how consumer-based activity can create and change institutions — not just chal¬ 
lenge it. This will also facilitate reconsideration of one of the original dilemmas of 
this project, that of the different ways that organizational and environmental factors 
combine to contribute to movement outcomes. 

Finally, on the subject of money, this project leads to two potential avenues of 
further research. Having looked at cash in its most explicitly-generated form, the 


hrst possibility is to consider Coleman’s “cashless society” (Coleman 1990 121). One 
organizer expressed in a survey his belief that trust in credit and electronic commerce 
was waning, and that this would bode well for all-cash local currencies, but the 
massive growth in, for example, online commerce belies his experience. What does a 
cashless society mean for the authority behind money, or the limits on its circulation? 
How does money work as a marker of boundaries? And, what does digital cash 
portend for issues of access to commerce and markets? 

Second, the high failure rate of local currencies suggests another broader question: 
What kinds of money fail and what kinds succeed, and why? Given the recent history 
in the U.S. of attempts at new dollar coins, it is clear that some monies work far better 
than others, even in well-established systems. When money is forced to change, as 
a late-2006 court ruling might do to U.S. currency]^ how do organizations — banks, 
retailers, equipment makers — respond? 

These latter two sets of issues move away from movement-centered activity, but 
retain a focus on the meanings of institutions and the difficult process of institutional 
change. Beginning this work with local currency has shaped a research agenda that 
will consider the tight interplay between organizations, movements, and the everyday 


^Differences in American currency are so slight as to be imperceptible to the blind. In November, 
a Federal District Court ruled that the U.S. Treasure had 30 days to develop a plan to bring the 
money into compliance. “U.S. Currency Discriminates Against Blind, Judge Rules,” New York 
Times Nov. 28. 
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practices that contribute to each. Both the evolving nature of money as well as the 
set of conscientious, sincere, and heartfelt — but not always successful — efforts 
at transforming social institutions will undoubtedly provide opportunities to explore 
these processes as multiple levels. All of the possible courses of further work laid 
out here would continue to work through important aspects of contemporary social 
life, to consider the interplay between how we make sense of our world, on one hand, 
and on the other hand and how the structures of that world shape us, dehne our 
relationships, and give meaning to the institutions within which we live. 
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APPENDIX A 

FULL TEXT OF ORGANIZER SURVEY 


Introduction 

Thank you for your willingness to take part in this survey, which is part of a research 
project on local currencies in the United States. The survey asks you to provide 
some information about your experience as an organizer of a local currency, about 
the local currency program, and about yourself. Below is some important disclaimer 
information about the study. 

Local Currencies in the United States 

You are being invited to voluntarily participate in the above-titled research study. The 
purpose of the study is to understand the operation and structure of local currency 
projects in the United States. You are elegible to participate because you are or have 
been involved with a local currency organization. 

If you agree to participate, your participation will involve a short survey about 
your experience with local currency in your community. The survey will last ap¬ 
proximately 30 to 45 minutes. You may choose not to answer some or all of the 
questions. 

Any questions you have will be answered and you may withdraw from the study 
at any time. There are no known risks from your participation and no direct benefit 
from your participation is expected. There is no cost to you except for your time and 
you will not be compensated for your participation. 

Only the principal investigator will have access to your name and the information 
that you provide. In order to maintain your conhdentiality, your name will not be 
revealed in any reports that result from this project. Survey information will be kept 
in a locked hie cabinet in a secure place. 
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You can obtain further information from the principal investigator, Alan Schuss- 
man, PhD candidate, at (520) 621-3889. If you have questions concerning your rights 
as a research subject, you may call the University of Arizona Human Subjects Pro¬ 
tection Program office at (520) 626-6721. 

By participating in the survey, you are giving permission for the investigator to 
use your information for research purposes. 

Thank you, 

Alan Schussman, Principal investigator 
Filling out the survey 

You may use pencil or pen to £11 out the survey. Most questions ask for a single 
response; please check one box for these items. Some questions ask for you to mark 
all responses that are appropriate. Finally, a few questions ask for a short written 
response, and you may write as much or as little as you like in response. 

Please return the survey in the included postage-paid envelope. 
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Local currency organizer survey 
Your work with local currency 

First, I am interested in knowing more about the nature of your work with your 
community’s local currency program. The following questions ask you about some 
aspects of that experience. 

1. You were identihed as a community currency organizer because of your involve¬ 
ment with a particular local currency, noted in my request for you to participate 
in this survey. Have you been involved as an organizer in more than one local 
currency? 

O Yes 
O No 

If yes, with what other project(s) did you work as an organizer? 

Please write your response in the space below 


If yes, please think of the currency referred to in my correspondence for all of 
the questions in this survey. 

2. In what year was the local currency founded? _ 

3. In what year did you become involved as an organizer of the local currency? 

4. Were you a founder of the local currency? 

o Yes 
O No 
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5. Please describe how you came to be an organizer of your local currency project. 
Please write your response in the space below 


6. Were you specifically asked to act as an organizer? 

O Yes 
O No 

7. Were you elected to act as an organizer? 

O Yes 
O No 

8. What is your title, if any? _ 

9. At any time were you paid for your work as an organizer? 

O Yes 
O No 

a) If yes, were you paid in federal currency, local currency, or a mix of the 
two? 

O Federal currency 
O Local currency 
O A mix of the two 
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b) If yes, approximately what percent of your income was supplied by 
your work as an organizer, during the period you were organizing? 

10. Were you a member or a participant in the local currency before becoming an 
organizer? 

O Yes 
O No 

If yes, for how long? months: _years : _ 

11. Were you ever a member or a participant in a local currency in another city? 

O Yes 
O No 
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If so, in what city? _ 

12. Advocates offer several arguments for local currencies. Of the following reasons 
to advocate for local currency, please rank the three that are most important to 
you (Next to the appropriate item write “1” for most important, “2” for second 
in importance, and “3” for third in importance. Please only mark three items.). 

_Raising the living or minimum wage 

_Providing resources to the unemployed or underemployed 

_Improving relationships among community members 

_Fighting the encroachment of “big box” stores 

_Opposing globalization 

_Promoting environmentally-sustainable business 

_Creating new or enhanced business opportunities 

_Opposing corrupt hnancial institutions 

_Creating stable currency in times of hnancial crisis 

_Other (please specify) 


If you marked “other” above, please specify your reason. 
Please write your response in the space below 


13. Think of the three arguments you chose from the previous question. When 
you promote local currency to potential members or other participants, do you 
always use these arguments or do you sometimes use different ones? 

O Same 
O Different 

14. If you chose “different” above, now please rank the same set of arguments 
for local currency as you use them to recruit participants or promote your 
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community (Next to the appropriate item write “1” for most important, “2” for 
second in importance, and “3” for third in importance. Please only mark three 
items.). 

_Raising the living or minimum wage 

_Providing resources to the unemployed or underemployed 

_Improving relationships among community members 

_Fighting the encroachment of “big box” stores 

_Opposing globalization 

_Promoting environmentally-sustainable business 

_Creating new or enhanced business opportunities 

_Opposing corrupt hnancial institutions 

_Creating stable currency in times of hnancial crisis 

_Other (please specify) 


If you marked “other” above, please specify your reason. 
Please write your response in the space below 


15. In your role as an organizer of local currency, about how much time per week 

(in hours), on average, do you spend working on the currency? _ 

16. Are you still active as an organizer of your local currency? 

o Yes 
O No 

a) If not, in what year did you stop? _ 
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b) If you are no longer an organizer, please briefly describe how you stopped. 
Please write your response in the space below 


17. In your time as an organizer, did yon ever seek ont gnidance from organizers of 
other local currencies? 

O Yes 
O No 

a) If so, for what issne(s) did yon seek advice? 

Please write your response in the space below 


b) From whom did yon seek help (name of local cnrrency or currencies) 
Please write your response in the space below 


About your local currency 

I now have several qnestions abont the local cnrrency project itself. 
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1. Is the local currency active? (That is, is it actively organized, and is the currency 
still used for exchange by community members?) 

O Yes 
O No 

a) If not, please briefly describe the conclusion of the local currency’s activity 
Please write your response in the space below 


b) If not, in what year did the currency cease to be active? _ 

If the local currency is no longer active, please respond retrospectively to 
the following several questions; that is, did the currency have paid staff, 
did it have volunteers, did it have an office space, etc. 

2. Was your local currency ever registered as a non-proht organization (501 (c)3 or 
other not-for-proht status)? 

O Yes 
O No 

3. Was your local currency ever legally incorporated as a business, limited liability 
corporation, or other formal corporation {excluding non-proht incorporation)? 


O Yes 
O No 
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4. Was your local currency ever managed as the project of another organization 
(for example, a project of a local non-proht, women’s organization, or civic 
group)? 


O Yes 
O No 

a) If yes, what is the name of that organization? 
Please write your response in the space below 


5. Does your local currency have officers such as president and treasurer? 

O Yes 
O No 

a) If so, are these positions hlled by elections? 

O Yes 
O No 

b) If they are not hlled by election, how are these positions hlled? 
Please write your response in the space below 


6. Does your local currency have a board of directors or steering committee? 

a) O Yes 
O No 

If so, are these positions hlled by elections? 
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O Yes 
O No 

b) If they are not filled by election, how are these positions hlled? 

Please write your response in the space below 


7. Has your local currency ever had any paid staff? 

O Yes 
O No 

a) If yes, approximately how many paid staff are there at any one time? 

O 1 
O 2 
O 3 
O 4 
O 5 
O 6 
O 7 
O 8 
O 9 
O 10 

O rnore than 10 

b) If yes, are staff paid in federal currency, local currency, or a mix of the 
two? 

O Federal currency 
O Local currency 
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O A mix of the two 

c) If yes, approximately how many hours of work do paid staff members work 
per week, on average? 

O less than 5 hours 
O 5 to 9 hours 
O 10 to 20 hours 
O 20 to 30 hours 
O 30 to 40 hours 
O niore than 40 hours 

8. Has your local currency ever had any unpaid volunteers who assist with any of 
the organization’s work? 

O Yes 
O No 

a) If yes, approximately how many volunteers are there are any one time? 

O 1 
O 2 
O 3 
O 4 
O 5 
O 6 
O r 
O 8 
O 9 
O 10 

O rnore than 10 
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b) If yes, about how many hours per week does a volunteer work? 

O less than 5 hours 
O 5 to 9 hours 
O 10 to 20 hours 
O 20 to 30 hours 
O 30 to 40 hours 
O uiore than 40 hours 

9. Does your local currency organization have an office space? 

O Yes 
O No 

a) If yes, please describe the office (check all that apply): 

_Storefront 

_Home-office 

_Space in an office building 

_Space shared with a business 

_Space shared with an activist or social movement organization 


10. Has your local currency ever had general meetings at which members are 
present? 

O Yes 
O No 

a) If so, approximately how often do these meetings take place? 


b) Still thinking about membership meetings, approximately how many mem¬ 
bers are present at these meetings, on average? _ 
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11. Does your local currency charge a membership fee for individuals? 

O Yes 
O No 

a) If yes, what is the yearly fee, in dollars? _ 

12. Does your local currency charge a membership fee for businesses? 

O Yes 
O No 

a) If yes, what is the yearly fee, in dollars? _ 

13. In its lifespan, has your community’s local currency undergone a signihant re¬ 
organization? (For example, a re-launch of currency, a re-structuring of gover¬ 
nance, or a temporary suspension of activity.) 

O Yes 
O No 


a) If so, in what year did this event take place? 
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b) If you answered “yes” above, please briefly describe this reorganization or 
transformation. 

Please write your response in the space below 


14. In which of the following ways do you promote your community’s local currency? 
(Please mark all that apply.) 

_Community meals (pot-lucks, desserts, etc.) 

_Currency fairs 

_Booths at community events 

_Advertisements in local newspapers 

_Radio or television advertising 

_Flyers or posters 

Other 


If you marked “other” above, please specify. 
Please write your response in the space below 


15. Has your local currency ever been endorsed or promoted by other organizations 
or institutions? 



o Yes 
O No 
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a) If yes, please describe the source of endorsements (mark all that apply): 

_Social movement or social change organizations 

_Foundations 

_Civic organizations such as fraternal orders or charities 

_Local retailers 

_Chamber of commerce or other business organization 

_Financial institutions, such as banks or credit unions 

_City, county, or other local government 

_State government 

_Federal government 

Other 


If you marked “other” above, please specify. 
Please write your response in the space below 


16. Excluding member contributions (if any), has your local currency organization 
ever received funding from outside sources? 

O Yes 
O No 

a) If yes, please describe your external funding sources (mark all that apply): 

_Social movement or social change organizations 

_Foundations 

_Civic organizations such as fraternal orders or charities 
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Local retailers 

Chamber of commerce or other business organizations 

Financial institutions such as banks or credit unions 

City, county, or other local government 

State government 

Federal government 

Other 


If you marked “other” above, please specify. 
Please write your response in the space below 
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I would like to know how your community’s local currency has changed over 
time. Please respond to the following questions to the best of your knowledge; 
if you are unsure, please estimate. If you have documents such as newsletters 
that contain this information and would be willing to share them rather than 
fill in these questions, I would be happy to copy and return those documents, 
at no expense to you. 

17. Beginning with the year in which your community’s local currency was founded, 
what was the approximate yearly value, in dollars, of your local currency in 
circulation? Please estimate a value for each year of operation. 

circulation in 1990: $_ 

circulation in 1991: $_ 

circulation in 1992: $_ 

circulation in 1993: $_ 

circulation in 1994: $_ 

circulation in 1995: $_ 

circulation in 1996: $_ 

circulation in 1997: $_ 

circulation in 1998: $_ 

circulation in 1999: $_ 

circulation in 2000: $_ 

circulation in 2001: $_ 

circulation in 2002: $_ 

circulation in 2003: $_ 

circulation in 2004: $_ 


18. Beginning with the year of founding, approximately how many individual, non¬ 
retail members participated in your community’s local currency? Please esti¬ 
mate membership for each year of operation. 

members in 1990: _ 




members in 1991 
members in 1992 
members in 1993 
members in 1994 
members in 1995 
members in 1996 
members in 1997 
members in 1998 
members in 1999 
members in 2000 
members in 2001 
members in 2002 
members in 2003 
members in 2004 
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19. Beginning with the year of founding, approximately how many organizational 
members participated in your community’s local currency program? This in¬ 
cludes any business, retail, non-proht, or government organization that partici¬ 
pates in the distribution or exchange of the currency. Please estimate a number 
for each year of operation. 


members in 1990 
members in 1991 
members in 1992 
members in 1993 
members in 1994 
members in 1995 
members in 1996 
members in 1997 
members in 1998 
members in 1999 
members in 2000 
members in 2001 
members in 2002 
members in 2003 
members in 2004 


20. Here is a list of categories of goods and services that may be available through 
a local currency. Please check all of those categories that have been available, 
at any point in time, through the local currency you organize. 

_Architecture / Design 

_Auto repair/maintenance 

_Business services 

_Carpentry or construction 

Childcare 
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Computer services 

Counseling 

Food/food service 

Health products and services 

Housework and housecleaning 

Pet care 

Recreation 

Teaching or education 
Transportation 
Yard work or gardening 
Other 


If you marked “other” above, please specify. 
Please write your response in the space below 
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21. Here is a list of problems and difficulties that are sometimes reported by local 
currency organizers and participants. Please check all the issues that you have 
encountered as a local currency organizer. 

_Difficult to reach a target population (low income or non-white 

participants, for example) 

_Too little participation 

_Hoarding of currency 

_Generating public conhdence 

_Too few non-activist participants 

_Operating costs too high 

_Tracking use of currency 

_Too many participants 

_Not enough retail or storefront participants 

_Too many “luxury” goods and services 

_Perception of local currency as “radical” or “fringe” 

_Dealing with counterfeit currency 

_Too much currency issued 

_Not enough currency issued 

_Setting the value of local currency 

_Inadequate diversity of goods and services available to purchase 

_Burnout of organizers or volunteers 

_Instability of external, national-level economy 

_Too few necessities available for purchase with local currency 

Other 


If you marked “other” above, please specify. 
Please write your response in the space below 
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To conclude this section of the survey, I would like to learn more about your 
community’s local currency in your own words. 

22. In your estimation, what are/were the three most common uses of your com¬ 
munity’s local currency? 

1 : _ 

2 : _ 

3: _ 

23. In your estimation, what are/were the three least common uses of your com¬ 
munity’s local currency? 

1 : _ 

2 : _ 

3 : 
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24. In your estimation, what (if any) goods or services are/were desired but un¬ 
available using your community’s local currency? 

Please write your response in the space below 


Individual information 

The final component of this survey asks for some information about yourself and your 
background. 

1. In what year were you born? _ 

2. Are you male or female? 

O Male 
O Female 

I’d like to ask you for some retrospective information. The following questions 
all refer to the time when you began your work as an organizer of your commu¬ 
nity’s local currency. Please complete them to the best of your recollection. 

3. At the time you began work as an organizer of your community’s local currency, 
what was the highest level of education you had completed? 

O Did not complete high school 
O High school or equivalent degree 
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O Associate or junior college degree 
O Bachelor’s degree 
O Master’s degree 
O Doctoral degree 
O Professional degree 

4. At that time, how would you characterize your general political views, from 
very liberal to very conservative? 

O Very liberal 
O Liberal 
O Somewhat liberal 
O Middle-of-the-road 
O Somewhat conservative 
O Conservative 
O Very conservative 

5. At that time, what political party, if any, did yon most identify with? 

O Democrat 
O Republican 
O Green 
O Libertarian 
O Independent 

O Other (please specify) _ 

6. At that time, how would you characterize your political views of the economy, 
from very liberal to very conservative? 


O Very liberal 
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O Liberal 
O Somewhat liberal 
O Middle-of-the-road 
O Somewhat conservative 
O Conservative 
O Extremely conservative 

7. At that time, how wonld yon characterize yonr political views of social issnes, 
from very liberal to very conservative? 

O Very liberal 
O Liberal 
O Somewhat liberal 
O Middle-of-the-road 
O Somewhat conservative 
O Conservative 
O Extremely conservative 

8. At that time, what was the approximate total yearly income of all the family 

members (inclnding yonrself) in yonr household? Please include salaries, wages, 
pensions, dividends, interest, and all other income, rounded to the nearest hve 
thousand dollars. _ 

9. At that time, what was your approximate individual yearly income? Please 
round to the nearest hve thousand dollars. 


10. At that time, what was your occupation? 


11. At that time, would you have considered yourself to be self-employed? 


O Yes 
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O No 

12. At that time, about how long had you lived in your community? months: 

_ years : _ 

13. I would now like to know about some of your experiences of being involved in 
your community. Please read the following list of political, civic, activist, and 
business activities. In column 1, please check all of those that you had ever 
done or participated in before you began your work as a local currency 
organizer. Then, in column 2, please check all those that you did or partici¬ 
pated in within two years before you began to work as a local currency 
organizer. 

1: Ever did 2; Did within 

before two years be- 

organizing fore organiz- 

local currency ing 

Attended a meeting of a local □ □ 

board (planning, school board, 
zoning, recreation, sanitation, etc.) 

Volunteered to serve on a local □ □ 

board (planning, school board, 
zoning, recreation, sanitation, etc.) 

Registered to vote □ □ 

Volunteered for a local, state, or □ □ 

national political party 


Voted in a primary election 


□ 


□ 



(Continued from previous page) 


Voted in a final election 

Given money to a local, state, or 
national political party 

Ran for local, state, or national 
election, or held an elected office 

Worked as an employee on a 
political campaign 

Supervised volunteers on a 
political campaign 

Participated in a protest 

Belonged to a social movement or 
activist organization 

Organized a protest 

Directed or organized a social 
movement organization 
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1: Ever did 2; Did within 

before two years be- 

organizing fore organiz- 

local currency ing 



□ □ 

□ □ 
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(Continued from previous page) 1: Ever did 2; Did within 

before two years be- 

organizing fore organiz- 

local currency ing 

Recruited new activists to a cause □ □ 

Belonged to a community □ □ 

organization (such as a club, 
association, church, or charity) 

Was an officer (president, vice □ □ 

president, treasurer, etc.) or other 

formal organizer of a community 

organization (such as a club, 

association, church group, or 

charity) 


Ran or managed a business □ □ 

Founded a business □ □ 

Supervised employees □ □ 

Attended meetings of a community □ □ 

organization 

Gave money to a social movement □ □ 

or activist organization 



(Continued from previous page) 
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1: Ever did 
before 
organizing 
local currency 


2; Did within 
two years be¬ 
fore organiz¬ 
ing 


Gave money to a community □ □ 

organization (such as a club, 
association, church, or charity) 


Thank you 

Thank you for your participation in this survey. I greatly appreciate your willingness 
to take the time to respond. I would be happy to share the Endings of this research; 
if you are interested in the results and would like to receive follow-up information, 
please indicate so here. 

I would like to receive results from this study. 

O Yes 
O No 

Later in this project, I may be interested in talking with you further about your 
experience with local currency. If you would be willing to speak to me in more detail, 
please indicate so here. 

I am interested in talking in more detail about local currency. 

o Yes 
O No 

I would be happy to hear any additional comments about your local currency 
experience. If you would like to share any additional information, please do so here, 
or contact me the via phone or email address provided at the survey’s conclusion. 
Please write your response in the space below 
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This concludes the survey. Again, I wish to extend to you my very sincere thanks 
for your taking part in the project. If you indicated that you would like follow-up 
information, I will send that material as it becomes available. To return the survey, 
simply mail it back to me in the postage-paid envelope included with this mailing. 

Contact Information 

Alan Schussman 

Department of Sociology 

Room 400, Social Sciences Building 

University of Arizona 

Tucson, AZ 85721 

(520) 621-3889 

Email; schussmaSu.arizona.edu 
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